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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON RICE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
N i House Office Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (Texas) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The committee will be in order. 

We have before us this morning three bills on the rice marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, which will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(H. R. 2620, H. R. 2839, and H. R. 3230 are as follows:) 


(H. R. 2620, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the rice marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 353 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1988, as amended, be amended by adding a new paragraph (3) to 
subsection (c) thereof, reading as follows: 

“(3) The reserve acreage made available for 1955 in any State under section 
353 (b) for apportionment to farms operated by persons who will produce rice 
in 1955 for the first time since 1949 or on which rice is to be planted in 1955 for 
the first time since 1949 shall not be less than five hundred acres; and the addi- 
tional acreage necessary to provide such minimum reserve acreages shall be in 
addition to the National and State acreage allotments.” 





{ H,. R. 2839, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the rice wnneenteey quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 353 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended, effective beginning with the 1955 
crop of rice, by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) Any part of the farm rice: acreage allotment on which rice will not be 
planted and which is voluntarily surrendered to the county committee shall be 
deducted from the allotment to such farm and may be reapportioned by the 
county committee to other farms in the same county receiving allotments in 
amounts determined by the county committee to be fair and reasonable on the 
basis of the past production of rice by the producers on the farm or the past 
production of rice on the farm, as the case may be; acreage allotments previously 
established for the farm or for the producers on the farm, as the case may be; 
abnormal conditions affecting acreage; land, labor, water, and equipment avail- 
able for the production of rice; crop-rotation practices; and the soil and other 
physical factors affecting the production of rice. Any allotment surrendered 
under this provision shall be regarded for the purposes of subsection (b) of 
this section as having been planted on the farm from which surrendered, except 
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that this shall not operate to make the farm from which the allotment was 
surrendered eligible for an allotment as having rice planted thereon, or to make 
any producer thereon eligible for an allotment as having produced rice, during 
the five-year base period.” 





[H. R. 3230, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the rice marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 353 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding a new paragraph (3) to 
subsection (c) thereof, reading as follows: 

“(3) In any State in which county rice-acreage allotments are established for 
1955, the 1955 allotment for any county in which the 1950-1954 average planted 
plus diverted acreage of rice, adjusted for trends in acreage, exceeds the 1945-— 

1949 average planted acreage of rice, similarly adjusted, by more than 2 per 
centum, shall not be less than the 1950 allotment established for such county. 
Any additional acreage required to provide such minimum county allotment 
shall be in addition to the National and State allotments of rice for 1955.” 


Mr. Tuomprson. Apropos this subject, I received a letter from the 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. 

In this letter he said: 

This study is shaping up well and will be ready on March 1, the date set by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Garurnes. I ask that the letter be incorporated as a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, it is ordered. 

(The letter referred to, dated February 3, 1955, is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 3, 1955. 
Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives. 

DrEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: John Heimburger has reported to me your 
interest in the progress of our study regarding two-price plans for rice. 

This study is shaping up well and will be ready on March 1, the date set by 
the Congress. 

We are interpreting our assignment rather broadly. The present legislation 
and its economic implications will be reviewed. A number of different two-price 
plans will be discussed; we are including all relevant proposals which have 
come to us. Acreage, price, volume of exports, farm income, and possible for- 
eign reactions to the various proposals are all being considered. 

When the report is ready, we will be glad to discuss it with you in detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
DON PAARLBERG, 
Assistant to the Sceretary. 

Mr. THompson. I have very little to say to you, gentlemen, by way 
of an opening statement, except to welcome you here to this, the first 
meeting of the Rice Commodity Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

It seems to me after listening to what transpired in your conference 
yesterday, that it should go on the record. And so with the coopera- 
tion of my colleagues here on the committee, and others in Congress, 
we have set up this particular hearing. 

I would like to recognize the presence here of 3 of the 5 members 
of the Rice Commodity Subcommittee. 

First. is the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Gathings; next is the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Hagen; and over on this side, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. King. 
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On this side also, three distinguished members, who are not on this 
committee but who are particiularly welcome; the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. Mills; the gentleman from Louisiana, “Mr. W illis, and 
another gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Thompson. 

For the benefit of those who are not members of this subcommittee, 
will you please consider yourselves as such this morning; please make 
such statements as you may desire, and please participate in the 
questioning of witnessess. 

For the benefit of those of you who will testify, I have this sugges- 
tion to make: Most of us here have heard the statements made in the 
conference yesterday. I would like them to go into the record. With 
that in mind, I suggest that you write them at length—at such length 
as you wish—and according to what you said yesterday. However, 
for today, brief them orally without reading them, and then we will 
incorporate your written statements in the ‘printed hearings. 

I suggest that you make this very informal; the more informal 
you make it, subject to your own desires, the better for us all. How- 
ever, if you have prepared written statements which you wish to 
read, feel free to do so. 

For the benefit of those who have not testified before these com- 
mittees, we ask that you take your place, when you testify, at this 
table, tell the reporter your name and the capacity in which you are 
here. 

To open the hearing, may I solicit any statements that any Member 
of Congress may wish to make at this time? Are there any state- 
ments? 

Mr. Tuompson of Louisiana. I would like to have unanimous con- 
sent to insert my statement into the record. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Without objection, it is so ordered; and without 
any objection, any other statements by other Members of Congress 
may be inserted at this time in the record, or later, as they choose. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. THompson of Louisiana. As background or general frame of 
reference for the several specific problems, suggestions, and programs 
which no doubt will be discussed here, we may dwell briefly on the 
recent history of rice, domestic and worldwide. 

Overall it is a major crop, perhaps the world’s major food crop, 
depending, of course, on the definition used. It provides more than 
half the sustenance for more than half the world’s nearly 2,500 million 
inhabitants. The annual crop is in excess of 260 billion pounds of 
which we produce in the United States less than 6 billion pounds, or 
in 1954 a record crop of 58,853,000 bags. In other words, our crop, 
though exceeded only by Brazil in the nonoriental world, is never- 
theless a very small fraction of that produced and consumed in eastern 
and southern Asia. One might think our crop could easily be absorbed 
and not be noticed, go in the cracks, so to speak. 

Two notable features of our rice crop should be briefly noted. 
Unlike the much larger crop of the Orient, ours is produced under 
conditions of modern mechanized farming. Since the 1880’s we have 
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been saving human labor and utilizing the reaper, the thresher, the 
pump, the combine, and so forth. Though production, both as to 
techniques untilized and product obtained per family differs greatly 
from that of the millions of coolie rice farmers in the East, our crop 
has continued to be produced predominantly on family farms. It 
is very creditable indeed that our yields per acre have attained levels 
not far below those attained elsewhere with much more intensive 
application of labor. 

But the second point I wish to make about our production, and one 
directly related to our present problems, is that our rice production 
is not static. It can be, and has been, expanded to meet indicated need. 

With world agriculture more than a little disorganized, if not ac- 
tually devastated, as a result of the war and many of the world’s people 
on very lean rations in the early postwar period, rice became one of 
the major postwar problems. For? years great scarcity prevailed and 
large numbers of rice eaters went short of their favorite food or had 
to devote an exceptionally large part of their scanty resources to buy- 
ing it at high, inflated prices. United States farmers during that 
period responded not only to the commercial situation but to official 
requests by expanding their rice production. We need not consider 
many details at the moment, but United States acreage seeded to rice 
moved up from about 1 million acres prewar to about 1,500,000 acres 
in the immediate postwar, up to a preliminary estimate of 2,447,000 
acres in 1954. 

Meanwhile in the past 2 years the world supply situation has im- 
proved greatly. The world crop is now over one-quarter higher than 
immediately after the war. Effective demand has eased. Exporting 
countries have encountered increasing difficulties in marketing their 
rice. To some degree but not in major degree, other cereals, especially 
wheat, have made inroads on the rice market. 

For us this adds up to the fact that much of our export market, 
which a short 2 years ago was demanding rice so insistently that we 
had to restrict and allocate exports, is face to face with decline. Cuba, 
formerly our major export market, produced as an average in the 
years 1945-49 about 122 million pounds yearly. Stimulated by higher 
prices and venture capital, even some from the United States, their 
production in 1954 was 385 million pounds. As a result. Cuba is taking 
somewhat less rice from the United States than in the early postwar 
years (but still more than prewar), even though they prefer the qual- 
ity of our production. Japan has become our best export market— 
they received 92 percent of the rice shipped to Asia from the United 
States in 1953 in contrast to only 35 percent in the previous year. 
Nevertheless our exports of milled rice to Asia dropped 18 percent 
in 1953-54, and overall the decline was 9 percent. We should note 
that protests have recently come from some of the free world areas, 
particularly Thailand and Burma regarding our surplus disposal 
program, especially in relation to Japan. 

I am told that the Department of Agriculture has arranged for sale 
some $15 million of rice to Japan under title I of Public Law 480. 
Also, it is said that no further negotiations are in progress at the 
present time under that title of Public Law 480, involving significant 
sales of rice for foreign currencies. Why not? There are abundant 
funds available for this purpose and the areas now most in need of 
help are historically rice consuming areas. 
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Certainly our State Department should encourage other countries 
to purchase United States rice. If these countries to whom prospec- 
tive purchasers of United States rice are referred are to be helped, let 
it be done through established processes, not at the expense of the 
rice industry. 

So we have the problem of stocks still accumulating, with our 
total supply for the 1954-55 marketing year of about 66,200,000 bags 
as compared with 54,100,000 bags for the previous year. We are faced 
with an acreage reduction of about one-fourth and tight marketing 
quotas. The percentage cut of Louisiana acreage appears not exces- 
sive, comparatively, but there are several points yet to be ironed out. 
There is serious question as to whether the United States Department 
of Agriculture planted acreage indications for 1951 through 1954 are 
realistic. I intend to do all possible to see that acreage estimates are 
restored to a realistic level. 

We can live with this if equity and justice prevail. We must make 
certain that the smaller rice farmers are not forced out of rice pro- 
duction. If that should happen to hundreds of farmers, the resultant 
cost through welfare and other agencies of Government will be far 
in excess of cost of some Government subsidy. We must keep small 
farmers on farms. You cannot base judgment solely on present-day 
economy or degree of efficiency. Farming is a way of life. It will 
be disastrous if only large “business operation” farms are allowed to 
operate. 

It has been told to me that the State agricultural conservation and 
stabilization committee has authority to preclude by regulation the 
possibility of landowners causing tenants to vacate in order to make 
up losses in acreage because of percentage cut. No farmer should have 
more acres than the number he himself has farmed and created crop 
history on, less the pro rata cut made necessary by controlled acreage 
We must make certain that authority is exercised. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954, section 315, directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a study of the various price systems of price 
support and marketing which could be made applicable to rice and 
to submit to Congress on or before March 1, 1955, a detailed report 
thereon. 

You may be sure the relative merits of multiple price system will 
be studied when presented. I want to see practical illustration as to 
how it will affect farmers at all levels, especially small farmers and 
tenants. 

Actually, we have come to all of this at least a year late. I pleaded 
with Secretary Benson to institute controls before the 1954 crop was 
planted, as a protection against a vast number of acres formerly in 
cotton that were released by the cut in the cotton acreage control pro- 
gram, knowing that many of them would go into rice. But the Secre- 
tary did not see fit at that time to institute controls because he said 
rice was not yet in trouble. I am extremely sorry that today we are 
faced with a cure instead of having effectuated a preventive which 
would have been much more successful. 

Traditional rice-growing areas must be protected. Even though 
some subsidies are required, I feel that the potential value of rice to 
the United States was proven by its use in the control export program 
which existed until 13 months ago. 
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Because rice is the prime food of more than half of the people of 
the earth, certainly our Government could well use larger quantities 
of it in developing aid to oppressed and starved people of the world. 
It is known that the entire Government support and subsidy program 
in agriculture has not amounted to much over $3 million in 20 years, 
whereas Government aid to industry other than agriculture has cost 
in excess of $14 million since World War II. 

I am happy to see this fine delegation of the people of the rice in- 
dustry in Washington. They represent a group that has never failed 
to work out their own problems and will continue as a self-sufficient 
industry. I feel sure that the other testimony given here today has 
completely developed the situation as it exists now. It is my hope 
that a speedy solution can be found that will not only save this impor- 
tant segment of our economy, but will also afford people who look 
upon farming as a way of life a chance to continue to enjoy a level of 
economy to which Americans are entitled. 

Mr. Tuompson. The first witness on the list is Mr. George B. Blair, 
general manager, Ameri¢an Rice Growers Cooperative Association, 
Lake Charles, La. 

If you will be seated and proceed, please, we shall appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. BLAIR, GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LAKE CHARLES, 
LA. 


Mr. Buatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am George B. Blair, general manager of the American Rice 
Growers Cooperative Association, with headquarters in Lake Charles, 
La., and operating in the Rice Belt of Louisiana and Texas. 

I want to thank you, first, for the opportunity of making a state- 
ment before you. As your chairman suggested, with your permission 
I would like to file in written form the complete text of the remarks 
which I am going to try to digest as much as I can in an effort to save 
time. 

I think most of you gentlemen heard some of this statistical data 
yesterday, and I will not go into detail on it except to point out some 
pertinent facts. In general, I want to talk very briefly about the situ- 
ation of the development of the rice industry over a period of the 
last several years, and the situation that we face today. 

As you know, we have had a growth in both acreage and production 
of rice in the United States. 

I will file with the brief which I prepare for you some tables show- 
ing the growth, as broken down into 4 periods; 1 period, prior to 
World War II, covering 6 years; the period during World War IT; 
the immediate postwar period of 5 years; and then the past 4-year 
period. 

During that period the acreage of rice in the United States, as 
reflected in official figures from various governmental sources, has 
more than doubled. The production has increased slightly more in 
proportion than the acreage. 

We are doing a better job of farming. Whereas our acreage just 
slightly more than doubled, our production has increased about 25 
percent, more than doubled. 
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During World War II our production of rice in the United States 
increased about 26 percent over the immediate prewar period. 

During the immediate postwar period it increased again about 29 
percent over the period during World War II. 

And in the last 4 years it has increased another 38 percent over the 
period immediately ‘followi ing World War LI. 

As you know, rice was in great demand all during World War II, 
and following that period. 

We had the Government set-aside in order that the Army and other 
governmental agencies could secure adequate supplies. I think orig- 
inally it was 60 percent, later reduced to 40 percent. 

If my memory serves me correctly, export allocations on rice have 
only been done away with about 14 months ago. Rice was one of the 
last commodities which went out from under price control. It has 
been a very vital commodity in some of our relationships. 

Under this kind of stimulus, we have had a very substantial growth. 

For a number of years we did not have enough rice to serve our 
civilian needs and to supply our various governmental agencies and 
the Army with their requirements. We were urged to increase pro- 
duction of rice, and various stimuli have been set in motion to bring 
about an increase in the production, and we have increased produc- 
tion. 

To give you a little better picture of our situation as it has developed 
to date, breaking our distribution of United States milled rice into 
the same four periods 

Mr. Wiis. May I suggest that the members who desire these fig- 
ures be furnished with a copy of those. Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. Buarr. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Wits. Do you have extra copies? 

Mr. Buarr. I do not have them with me, that is, not very many 
copies. We might be able to get some. We have a few copies here, 
and we will furnish more later. 

Mr. THompson. We will make that a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


TaBLeE I.—Acreage and production of rough rice in the United States, 1935-54 


Acreage Production Year Acreage | Production 


Hundred- Immediate postwar pe- | Hundred- 
Prior to World War II: weight riod: weight 
1935 817, 000 17, 753, 000 || 1946 , 595,000 | 32,497,000 
1936 _ ‘ | 981, 000 22, 419, 000 1947___ i | , 719,000 | 35,217,000 
a estado al i 1, 099, 000 24, 040, 000 || 1948. , 826,000 | 38, 275,000 
aa chs da0k ...| 1,076,000 | 23, 628,000 || 1949 , 883,000 | 40, 747, 000 
1939. _ 5a ‘ 1,045,000 | 24, 328,000 1950 1,632,000 | 37,971,000 
1940__...........---.-| 1,090,000 | 24, 495,000 || — 
Se Hl Average for period__| 1,731,000 | 36,941, 400 
Average for period._| 1,018, 000 | 22, 777, 160 1] eee ss 
—S | || CPast 4 years: | 
During World War II: | 1951 
941 


‘ 981, 000 | 43, 805, 000 
1, 263, 000 23, 095, 000 || 1952... 


013,000 | 48, 660,000 


1,517,000 | 29, 264,000 || 1954 aac’ 
1, 503,000 | 30,974,000 | [— 
1, 512, 000 30, 668, 000 || Average for period__| 


Average for period..| 1,457,000 | 28, 616, 600 || 


462,000 | 58, 853, 000 


‘. 
; 2, 
1, 490,000 | 29,082,000 || 1953 _ _ ----| 2,174,000 | 52,607,000 
2, 
2,1 


500 | 50, 981, 250 


Source: Compiled by the Rice Millers’ Association from official USDA reports, 
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Taste Il.—Distribution of United States milled rice, 1935-36 through 1953-54? 


Prior to World War II: 
1935-36 __ _- 
1936-37_ 


1939- 40. 
1940-41. 
Average... 


During World War II: 
1941-42 


1943-44... 
1944-45 _- 


i Ba 


Average. 


Immediate pee years: 
1946-47. . 
1947-48. - .. 

1948-49... 
1949-50_.. 
1950-51 _- 


Average 
Past 3 years: 
1951-52. -_- 
1952-53_ . 
1953-54_...-....- 


Average 


1 Excluding brewers’ rice. 


Disappearance | 


withir 


1 


the 


United States 


Hundred- 


weight 


5, 379, 353 | 


. 376, 675 
, 742, 820 
, 270, 457 
, 884, 482 
, 706, 066 


, 393, 306 


. 447, 040 
8, 400, 824 
, 703, 107 
, 681, 115 
+ 089, 762 


404, 370 


538, 092 
8, 653, 587 
z 484, 748 
8, 367, 441 
9, 611, 1 287 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


Shipments to 
Territories 


| Hundred- 
weight 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


| 


Exports 


Hundred- 
weight 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


| 
| Total 
(hundred- 





8 331, 1 131 


9, 966, 924 


9, 623, 792 





2, 937, 364 
2, 984, 425 
3, 388, 949 
3, 018, 038 
3, 917, 498 


3. 260, O44 


29.2 
26. 6 
24.2 
22.4 
27.9 
3, 313, 998 22. 5 


>! 


758, 924 
879, 458 
2, 897, 955 
3, 175, 471 
2, 245, 760 


3, 731, 016 | 


2 281, 430 





2, 939, 903 
2, 628, 816 
3, 350, 603 
2, 968, 517 
2,1 868, 883 


2, , 951, 344 


2, 933, 278 
3, 367, 404 
3, 544, 174 
4, 078, 780 
3, 505, 495 


3, 485, 826 


3, 390, 905 
3, 711, 209 
3, 504, 578 











16.9 
16.5 
17.4 
15.8 


16.6 


11.4 
12.1 


4, 113, 061 
4, 981, 077 
4, 528, 107 
_ 4 79, 338 


4, 960, 248 


8, 289, 516 
7, 871, 751 
9, 451, 168 
10, 984, 752 
9, 090, 836 


9, 137, 605 


17, 178, 850 
16, 948, 835 


15, 298, 726 | 


16, 475, 470 


4 Marketing year beginning Aug. 1 in Southern States and Oct. 1 in California. 
Source: Compiled by the Rice Millers’ Association. 


31.1 
24.9 
38.5 


46.7 
39. 6 
44.0 
46.9 
40.9 


43. 6 


57.9 
55.3 
53.8 





30.3 


55.7 


Per | weight) 
| 
| 
| 


10, 075, 641 
11, 240, 558 
14, 029, 724 
13, 463, 966 
14, 047, 740 

| 14, 751, 080 


12 934, 780 


14, 686, 598 
15, 142, 701 
16, 034, 787 
18, 177, 739 
_17, 837, 983 


16, 375, 962 


17, 760, 886 
19, 892, 742 
21, 480, 090 
23, 430, 973 
22, 208, 118 


30, 626, 968 
28, 427, 096 


29, 576, 600 
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TaBLE III.—EHzports of milled rice from the United States, by country of 
destination 


{In units of 100 pounds] 


Year sae Aug, 1— 5-year 
average, 
1949-50 
through 
1953-54 


1952-53 1953-54 


7h 
1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951- 
he 


Western Hemisphere: | | 
Canada. 5, 109 | 97, 216 
Cuba. 6, ae 625 | 6,959, 708 
Netherlands Antilles__- 19, 472 24, 613 | 
Venezuela... 214,453 | 338,196 | 
Other-- 396,961 | 64, 325 | 


Total 


851 220, 092 


4, 848, 275 
40, 994 
59, 


170 | 
105, 300 


172, 
5, 102, 477 | 
24, 667 
76, 908 
3, 266 


260, 713 
4, 655, 390 
53, 242 | 
146, 324 | 
362, 708 


157, 196 
5, 535, 495 
32, 598 
187,010 
208, 512 
5, }, 478, 37 | 6,120,811 


6, 777, 620 | 7 





7, 484, 058 , 590, 169 5, 273, 831 
Europe: 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Germany . 7 
Switzerland Led 


Other -.. 
Petehecss.34 
Middle East: 
Saudi Arabia... _...- 
RP hide tis nccoe antes 


a 


205, 759 
28, 869 
56, 816 
47,812 | 


276, 812 | | 
23,791 | 
110, 247 | 
295, 667 | 


706, 517 | 


57,031 | 
620 | 
, 852 
212, 817 


162, 368 
763 

88, 610 
306, 999 


51, 837 | 
335 

366 
815 | 


91, 353 | 


150, 761 
10, 876 
62, 978 

172, 622 


38, 





397, 237 


_ 9, 740 | 291, 320 339, 256 | 


75, 6°38 
72, “t 0 


104, 477 91, 404 
4, 822 %, 071 
148, 388 109, 299 99, 475 


138, 438 | 
3, 375 


130, 023 | 
23, 708 | 


107, 994 
22, 547 


Far East: 
Ceylon 





a: 
| 
} 10 


741, 338 | 646, 944 | 


EA TN bc cesocccs-aurt bai as 4 | 


ameree—+-7 
SE odo ndhein Jeon 
Korea......-.. 


ae ere thuouhe oe 


1, 732, 925 
1, 150, 572 


9,000 | 1,798, 663 
326, 367 | 5, 430,034 
j cs 271,204 | 2,820,652 


179, 200 | 
1, 099, 931 |. 
4, 420,195 | 
4, 631, 480 
421, 613 


590, 191 


“8, 638, 979 


3, 993, 229 
1, 662, 705 
84, 323 


Other_. 
Total. 


506 "8,009 | 19, 888 


7, 001, 747 


a1, 540 


2, » 008, S25 606, 581 


10, 862, 207 ‘t, 399, 869, | 


%, 237, 179 | 


Other areas: 
Liberia - - - 


72, 896 
All other... 


16, 515 


22, 349 
19, 620 | 


67, 182 
23, 001 


90, 183 | 


38, 389 


6, 720 | 22, 800 
5 15, 096 


10. 766 | 5, 578 


17, 486 | 28, 378 SY, aul 41, 969 


= =2-3|-==- = 3\== 
| 10, ‘552, 894 | 8, 786, 056 | 16, 932, ‘602. 16, 948, 835 


Total other. ......_--- oh 


53, 485 


13, 703, 821 


Grand total... “15, 298, 726 


Source: These data compiled by the Rice Millers’ 


Mr. Buatr. With relation to the distribution of the rice which we 
have been producing, broken down into the same periods, we find a 
great change in our percentage of distribution. 

Prior to World War II, 57 percent of the rice produced in the United 
States was used within the United States; 25 percent of it went to the 
United States Territories, and almost 18 percent was exported. 

That has changed with the increasing production, so that on the av- 
erage of the last 3 years, 32 percent of the production has been used 
within the United States, 12 percent has gone to the Territories, and 
almost 58 percent of the rice produced in the United States in the last 
3 years has gone to export markets. 

“We have maintained our per capita consumption, and perhaps i in- 
creased the per capita consumption, of rice in the United States over 
this period. The figures, as accurately as we can get them, show an 
average consumption during the period prior to World War II of 
5.88 pounds per capita; for the last 3 years, the figures indicate a per 

‘apita consumption of 6.4 pounds. So that we have not neglected or 
lost our market within the United States. 


Association. 
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The increased production has been for these export markets, and has 
gone to these export markets. 

The distribution to the Territories, despite the fact that the percent- 
age dropped from 25 to 12 percent, has remained relatively stable in 
terms of hundredw eight. That I believe points up pretty well what 
we in the rice industry are facing if we begin to lose or if we do lose 
our export markets. 

I have another table. It is table No. 3, for those who have copies. 
And the table will also be included with the prepared statement filed 
with the committee which indicates the exports of rice from the United 
States by countries of destination. 

Without going into detail, we can say that about 45 percent of the 
rice exported from the United States is distributed in the Western 
Hemisphere to Canada, Cuba, Venezuela, and other countries; small 
percentages to Europe, the European countries, the Middle East, and 
then almost 52 percent to the Far East. That is not our total produc- 
tion. That is our exports of 56 percent which is exported. About 
one-half of that goes to the Far East; about 45 percent of its goes to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Of the countries in the Western Hemisphere, Cuba is by far the 
largest taker. It takes about 40 percent of our exports. 

Inthe Far East, Japan is the principal taker of rice and has been for 
the past several years. The figures reveal some large distributions 
through the period of the Korean er isis, primarily under the sponsor- 
ship of various governmental agencies and the Army, which bought 
rice for distribution in some of those countries. 

We have had placed on the rice produced this year acreage controls. 
He has approved marketing quotas; a cut which represents on the na- 
tional average about 11 percent from a 5-year average. It leaves an 
acreage to be planted to rice in 1955 of 1, 859,000 acres. 

Trying to project our situation a little bit into the future, that 
1,859, 000 acres, assuming we have an average rice crop, based on these 
statistical data of average production, should yield something like 
45,600,000 hundredweight of rough rice. We can expect to be dis- 
tributed from that production in rough rice form for seed, and for 
export, again primarily for seed, with some rough rice exported to 
Canda for consumption, a total of about 2,600,000 hundredweight, 
leaving a rough rice supply for milling of about 43 million hundred- 
weight. 

From that available supply we can antic ne the continental United 
States and its Territories will take about 23.5 million hundredweight ; 
that are exports to our traditional markets, which account for a total 
of about 8.8 million hundredweight, with the Western Hemisphere 
again being by far the largest taker with 7.7 million hundredweight 
of rough rice. That leaves us with a total indicated distribution from 
this year’s crop, if we have just an average crop of 32.3 out of the 45.6 
million production of rough rice. 

It leaves us faced at the end of this year with a potential surplus of 
something like 11 million hundredweight of rice. 

In terms of the acres required to produce that much rice it amounts 
to 436,000 acres. Which is about two-thirds as much as the amount 
of the cut from the 1954 level, which we experienced this year. 
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It means, that if we do not have developed a place to go in export 
with this quantity of rice that we produce, another acreage cut this 
next year. However, that is not the whole story. 

The Secretary is required by law to take into account stocks on hand. 
Commodity Credit now has the equivalent of about 3 million hun- 
dredweight of rough rice from the 1953 crop. From the 1954 crop 
present anticipations and indications are that they will acquire 24 
or 25 million hundredweight. Those 2 added to the surplus which 
we can expect from this year’s crop, if we do not export to these far- 

eastern markets, gives us almost a year’s supply of rough rice on hand, 
something like 37 million hundredweight of rough rice. 

The rice industry is geared to this kind of produe tion. It is not the 
problem of facing a 10- or 15- or 20-percent cut in order to get back to 
normal, With 55 ) percent of our rice going export, if we lose our export 
markets, as we are gradually doing, it seems, through some forces over 
which we have no control, then we face that prospect of a cut, some- 
thing in proportion to that, to try to get that back. 

I think that that perhaps not briefly enough, but fairly briefly gives 
you an idea of the situation that we face. 

I might say that the rice industry is and has been aware of the 
seriousness of the problem that we face. The rice industry is doing 
everything that it can to stimulate domestic consumption. Rice pro- 
ducers are taking money out of their pockets to the tune of one-half 
million dollars or so per year to promote the consumption of rice in 
United States. They do not care whose rice, what brand of rice, any- 
thing, except that we get more rice consumed. 

The mills are advertising their rice brands. I am sure if you watch 
your TV programs, you have seen more rice advertising on TV in the 
past 12 months than you have seen in any comparable period prior to 
that time. 

The rice industry advisory committee to the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the fall of 1953, I believe in the month of November, and 
again in the month of December, recommended almost unanimously 
that acreage controls be imposed on rice that year, anticipating the 
situation that was developing. The Department did not see fit to do 
that. And so we find ourselves in the situation that we did not want 
to find ourselves in. We find ourselves in trouble, before we have 
achance to work our way out of trouble. 

It is going to take a lot of work. It is going to take help from you 
centlemen of Congress, from people within the Department of Agri- 
culture, from people within the industry to work out these problems. 

I am sure it is the feeling of most of us in the industry that we 
‘annot work them out by ourselves. There are some problems that we 
cannot meet by ourselves. There are forces at work that we cannot 
cope with by ourselves. We want to lend every assistance that we 

can. We want to consult, advise, work with you. We hope that you 

‘an see the extreme seriousness of the situation that we face, and that 
something ¢ an be done to work out a program whereby we can maintain 
an economic and economically sound level of rice production in the 
rice-producing areas of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. If there are any 
questions, I will be happy to try to answer them. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr, Blair. I have a question in regard 
to the organization which is promoting the domestic consumption of 
rice. The president of the Texas Rice Promotion Association—is that 
not what it is called—was here a week or so ago and gave me some 
figures that seemed to me to be pertinent. 

Iam an old merchant. As any merchant, I am always looking for 
a place to sell my product. 

In the Republic of Cuba the consumption is 135 pounds per man 
per year. In the United States it is just under 6 pounds. The inter- 
esting feature is that in parts of the country where rice is used at all, 
where there is any market of any kind, or any consequence, the con- 
sumption is much higher. In Texas, for instance, and Louisiana and 

various other sections, that is true. There it is way up to as high as 
20 pounds per man. "However, nowhere near the Cuban figure, but 
still rather an important increase over the national figure. 

It would seem that the promoters of rice, if they can persuade the 
public generally what a very fine product it is, how easy it is to 
cook and how good it is, me so on, that we may develop a market 
for rice right here at home that will keep our surplus acres busy and 
take care of that surplus. 

I think it is really an extremely important activity for the rice busi- 
ness right now. 

Mr. Buatr. Mr. Chairman, I would agree. There is a rice-promo- 
tion association in Texas, as you mentioned, which is doing a good job. 

In Arkansas, I believe most of the producers and millers support 
rice consumer service, operating out of Louisville, Ky., which is doing 
the same job. 

There was a meeting, I believe, 2 weeks ago in Louisiana for the 
purpose of organizing among the industry and the producers a rice- 
promotion or ganization to finance an expanded attempt to induce the 
consumption of rice in some of these northern and midwestern areas 
where the per capita consumption is not even 1 pound per person per 
year. 

Mr. Tuompson. I could give you a personal example. I think it is 
very interesting. 

You will know of the very nice-looking cookbook that is gotten 
out by this association. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes. 

Mr. Tompson. Mrs. Thompson, who happens to be here in this 
hearing room today, was given a stack, perhaps a foot high, and she 
started passing doi. out one to each at a group of bridge-playing 
friends of hers. From that the demand for the books, and presumably 
for rice jumped way up. She has given them all away, has replenished 
that supply 2 or 3 times, and she is still without any cookbooks, except 
1 we use in our ieteien, 

Mr. Biatr. We will be happy to provide her with all she needs. 

Mr. Kine. Of course, you do not believe that the solution of all 
agricultural surpluses is the further development of home consump- 
tion. If you believe that is a possible solution of rice or any of the 
other crops in surplus, you must believe that there are a lot of hungry 
people in the United States, which is not true. And, therefore, in 
looking at the overall pr oblem of production in this country, about 
the only way that you can affect it by aa at home is to popular- 
ize obesity, so that we all will eat more 
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Mr. Buair. I would agree on the whole that we are a well-fed nation. 

I also realize that there is a limit to the capacity of the human 
stomach. 

We are interested, first, I think, as an industry in maintaining the 
consumption that we do have of rice in the United States, and realize 
that if we do not keep at work on it, our competitors who produce 
other competitive products, are going to take what markets we do 
have away from us. If we are good enough to take a little of their 
market away from them, they may have to go to work a little harder, 
too. 

Mr. Kine. Asan industry, I would say that you are correct in 
planning to promote your own products. @ ‘ertainly, that will help to 
maintain at least the present consumption of rice, but you cannot look 
to the development of the domestic market to be the solution of your 
whole problem. 

Mr. tae I believe that is true. 

Mr. Kine. And, therefore, the question arises as to where on the 
face of the earth do you hope to market all of this surplus—where is 
your best prospect of developing an increased use of the rice? 

Mr. Buarr. I would, first, say that there are men in this room who 
are marketers of rice who probably could answer that question better 
than I, but in order to try not to avoid the question, I think that there 
is a need for additional United States rice for consumption by the 
people in Cuba, for instance. 

There are some stumbling blocks in the way. I think some of the 
people who will appear before you later will want to discuss some of 
those. 

Japan will import better than 1 million metric tons of rice every 

vear, despite the fact that she is the third or fourth largest producing 
nation in the world. She is also the largest importer. of rice in the 
world. 

India imports more than Japan does year in and year out. I say 
“more”—she does not remain a consistent importer, but in certain 
years she will take very large quantities of rice—probably not as much 
as Japan. If I remember correctly, her last import contract called 
for 900,000 tons, which was over a 2-year period. 

The Philippines, the Ryukyu Islands, are importing islands. There 
are a number of markets where the people want rice, where they 
have to buy rice, where our rice in terms of quality is better than most 
anything they can bring in from any other country. 

Mr. Kina. Perhaps you have given it, but I missed it. Do you have 
an estimate of rice production in the United States, as compared with 
the world total? 

Mr. Buarr. The United States, I believe, produces about 1.5 per- 
cent of the total world rice production. 

The exports of rice from the United States account for between 
15 and 20 percent of the total world trade in rice. 

Mr. Kine. Do you in any way fear for the Asiatic, the Far East, 
market, through our foreign policy of promotion and technical assist- 
ance and the establishment of international trade among themselves 
over there? Is not that policy of ours working definitely against the 
development of a far eastern market for your rice? 


58602—55——-2 
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Mr. Buarr. So far as I have been able to ascertain—and, definitely, 
I have been able to ascertain very little—but from the facts and clues 
I can get, it seems to me that is one of the great problems that we 
face in getting into the far eastern market. It seems there are stum- 
bling blocks that get in our way that we cannot do much about. 

As I say, I cannot find the facts to verify it. I will have just a 
strong suspicion sometimes that those are some of the things that 
will happen. 

I have been told by people who have been in southeast Asia that our 
Government is financing, for instance, some of the rice experiment 
stations in the world, in an effort to increase the production of rice 
in that part of the world, which may be well and good, but from our 
standpoint it does not help our marketing one bit, even though we are 
paying for both the experiment stations and the production of the rice 
over here. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Blair, you made a very fine statement. 

It is hoped by all of us that there will not be any war in the Far Kast. 
Our Government has gone all out in an effort to resolve the differences 
that exist in that area of the world. However, the morning paper 
brought out in big headlines that Communist China was not going 
to want to accept the invitation to sit around the table, to discuss these 
problems. 

Mr. Buatr. I saw that. 

Mr. Garutnes. This 1 year’s supply of rice, as matter of fact, is a 
blessing, is it not ? 

Mr. Buatr. If we are going to consider rice, as I think it should 
be considered in the light of today’s world situation, a very vital 
factor in our foreign policy consideration, the supply we have on 
hand does not loom very large. 

Mr. Gatutnes. That is right. And only 14 month ago they had 
export controls on rice? 

Mr. Briarr. It was very vital 14 months or so ago. 

Mr. Garurines. That is right. I want to commend every segment 
of the rice industry that was instrumental in increasing the consump- 
tion by almost 1 pound per capita in the United States in the last few 
years. They have done a marvelous job, and more can be done, because 
rice is such a wholesome and vital food. 

The youth of our land is where work is needed. The school-lunch 
program should not be overlooked. All we have to do is to put a 
plate of rice in front of a child, and that child will learn to enjoy 
eating it, whether it is polished rice or brown rice. It is the finest type 
of food. 

In order to increase the consumption in the United States, we want 
to start with the youth. Our population will increase; we will have 
180 million people in this country in the next 15 years. We will find 
that we will be able to dispose of quite a lot of our production of rice. 

Mr. Buatr. We certainly should. 

Mr. Garutnes. Quite a lot should be done in moving rice into 
export channels? 

Mr. Buair. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Will you yield? 

Mr. Garurneas. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. Kina. Who is going to determine whether we use the school- 
lunch program to promote dairy products or rice ? 

Mr. Garuines. Rice is nourishing and food that is appetizing. 

You have large vegetable holdings up in Pennsylvania. I believe 
you are one of the largest vegetable growers in the country. It was 
my pleasure to visit your farms and packing plant. You showed us 
some real fine fresh vegetables. We need vegetables. They are most 
important in our diets. 

Leafy vegetables and rice are both excellent foods. 

I think that it would be fine if some of your lettuce went into the 
school-lunch program, and rice, too. 

Mr. Kine. The main reason I do not do it is that the Government 
will not buy my lettuce and put it there. 

Mr. Garuines. You still have very fine lettuce. There is no over- 
supply of lettuce. 

Mr. Kine. When the taxpayers are paying the bill for the school- 
lunch program you cannot make out of it a partial program in promo- 
tion of any one segment of our agricultural surplus. 

Mr. Garuines. But when we have a program in which you have 
foods that are not perishable, and we do have a surplus of them, it 
would be well to move them into these channels where they can be 
utilized. 

Mr. Tuompson. I suggest that we are getting into some of the 
higher theory of the whole farm program. We have some gentlemen 
in the audience among the witnesses who have come close to 2,000 
miles to be heard. I do not want to shut off comments from mem- 
bers of the committee at all—that is entirely up to you. 

Mr. Hagen. Is the support price 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. Buair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Is the price around that 90-percent figure ? 

Mr. Buatr. No; at the present time the general market level is below 
90 percent. In fact the market has been so slow that I am not just 
sure what the market price is today. 

Throughout the season the producers have consistently been willing 
to sell rice, and have sold large quantities of this year’s crop at from 
75 cents to $1 and $2 below the support prices. Some of it has sold 
for more than that below support in distress situations, but I mean, 
they have voluntarily, even where they had storage available, been 
willing to take that much less than support, to get it into consumption 
channels rather than to get it into storage. 

Mr. Hacen. Can an average grower make a profit at a price below 
%) percent of parity ¢ 

Mr. Buatr. I should say that he could. There are a lot that think 
that they can. A lot are producing rice. I think the answer would 
be “Yes.” 

Mr. THompson. There are growers who will testify, Mr. Hagen, 
later on, on that. 

Mr. Bratr. You will have some growers that you will hear from, 
who can give you a very direct answer to that question. 

Mr Hagen. Do you think there will be any of this rice go out of 
production with a lowering of parity support 

Mr. Buatr. It might; it would depend on how much it was lowered. 
I think any material lowering of the parity level on rice, it would 
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mean that it would go out of production. I think probably the lower 
it went the more rice would go out of production. 

Mr. Hacen. In rice there are two basic varieties, long grain and 
short grain ? 

Mr. Buarr. We have really three in the United States: a short grain, 
as we call it, which is a small round type Japanese rice produced 
primarily in California, some in Arkansas, and some in Louisiana; 
a medium grain, several varieties; and a long grain, of which there 
are several varieties. 

Mr. Hacen. Actually, most of your export business is not for the 
long grain; it is for the shorter grains? 

Mr. Buair. No, I would not say that. Probably most of it is short- 
and medium-grain rice. Some long grain, which goes to Cuba. 

Mr. Hagen. There is more long grain under the loan than there is 
the shorter rice; is that not true? 

Mr. Buarr. I do not have the figures on that. Iam not sure. 

Mr. TxHomprson. Do we have a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture who can answer that question ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hagen. I would suggest that most of the foreign demand was 
for the short grain, and that it was the long grain that was in surplus. 

Mr. TuHompson. I think that we can get the answer to those ques- 
tions, and put them into the record, from the Department. 

Mr. Buatr. I do not have the figures on it, as far as export markets 
are concerned. As Mr. Chalkley just pointed out, if you remember 
the figures, of the 55 or 56 percent of our crops which is exported, 
about 40 percent of it goes to Cuba, about a little over 50 percent to 
the Far East, and the Cuban market is almost entirely a long-grain 
market. In addition to that, there has been substantial quantities of 
rice from the South, medium rice particularly, that went to the Far 
Fast. 

I would suspect, in total, that we export—the figures would not be 
too hard to get, and if you so desire, I will include them in the brief 
filed—I would suspect that we export from the United States more 
medium and long grain rice than we do short grain. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Mills, Mr. Willis, any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Tuomrson. If there are no further questions, gentlemen, let 
me thank you very much, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Buatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wits. Before the witness leaves, I wonder if anyone here 
could give us a little, short statement about how that acreage cut is 
working. Could we have that? 

Mr. THompson. There are witnesses coming on who will discuss 
that. 

Mr. Wis. I am very much interested in knowing the experience 
of the farmers under the average cut that we have been told will apply. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. We will have witnesses on that. They can testify 
on that point. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Again, thank you, Mr. Blair. 

We will next hear from Mr. William Reid, president of the Rice 
Millers’ Association, of New Orleans, La. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. REID, PRESIDENT, THE RICE MILLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Rem. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is William M. 
Reid. I am president of the Rice Millers’ Association, domiciled in 
New Orleans, La. 

The Rice Millers’ Association numbers among its membership bet- 
ter than 80 percent of the volume of rice processed and marketed in 
the Southern States. It includes practically all of the cooperative 
organizations, as well as independent milling organizations. 

First, I want to say that I am in complete agreement with the re- 
marks that were made by Mr. Blair. 

In reviewing the history of the rice history’s phenomenal growth 
and its present position prior to World War II, we have produced 
annually approximately 2 and 4 billion pounds of rough rice com- 
pared with 6 billion pounds of rough rice produced in 1954. 

Before World War II approximately 80 percent of our rice was 
marketed in the continental United States and its Territories, and 
20 plus percent marketed in foreign countries. 

‘uba was the principal export market, but we supplied a number of 
markets in Europe and South America. 

The point that I want to develop is the fact that during World 
War II our rice: was considered so important in the war effort that 
we were put under export controls. Many of the traditional export 
inarkets were cut off, not being considered a necessity to the people 
that we have been supplying in many of the countries. Most of our 
exports were channeled to the Far East. 

Bo we again began to build up our foreign markets out in that area. 

Then after the war friction between communism and the free world 
created the cold war which soon erupted into the hot war in the Far 
East, with civil war in China, the police action in Korea, and the 
conflict in Indochina. 

Rice was maintained under export controls until some 13 months 
ago. 

Then the Defense Department decided in the middle of the season 
that they would not require further quantities of rice; nevertheless 
the unrest had continued, possibly even threatened, since that time in 
the Far East. 

We believe that our rice can serve to help retard the spread of com- 
munism. Rice is literally as well as figuratively the staff of life in 
the Far East. 

Mr. Blair made the statement that Japan is the fourth largest pro- 
ducer of rice, yet it is the world’s largest importer of rice. Japan is 
a potential market for our rice, to get our rice into Japan we have to 
meet the competition in prices of other countries. 

I do not feel that that competition can be met in that area at sup- 
port-price levels. I think that this committee of the Congress will 
have to give consideration to developing some means of helping to 
implement the sale of rice in that area. 

t me say this: The question was posed a few minutes ago about 
classes of rice. We produce some 14 different varieties of rice here in 
the United States, and we divide them in 3 general classes. As was 
stated, the long grain, these medium grains, and the short grains. 
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The question was asked if it was not the short grain that is largely 
exported. Our exports have amounted to some 16.4 million hundred- 
weight as in the last 3 years by average. Out of that quantity three- 
fourths of that rice has been long grain and medium grain; one-fourth 
only is the ferrule type which has constituted export. 

Mr. Garurnes. Will you suffer an interruption there ? 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. What about the far-eastern market ? 

Mr. Rem. The far-eastern market is divided into habits of the par- 
ticular people. There was a consumer survey taken in Japan, so we 
are informed through the Department of Agriculture Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. That survey indicated that southern rice was one 
of the most preferred types of rice that was available in Japan. 

The types of medium- and long-grain rice produced in the South is 
what I mean. 

The Japanese are naturally habituated to the Japonica or the Pearl 
types of rice. The name “Pearl” was given by the Department of 
Agriculture to Japanese types of rice after Pearl Harbor. So that 
prior to Pearl Harbor we knew that type of rice as Japan rice. And 
then after Pearl Harbor we began to call it Pearl. 

There is a market even in Japan where, as I say, they are habituated 
to the Japonica types for the medium- and long-grain rice. 

They do call those types of rice foreign rice, because they do not 
produce them in Japan. 

There are countries in the Far East which prefer long-grain rice. 

Without getting in the technical phase, I think we can discuss rice 
as rice, because there is a place for rice. What I am trying to say 
here is that there is a potential market in the Far East for United 
States rice. I do not think that that market in large quantity is avail- 
able to us at support prices, but that is not the only impediment that 
the rice people suffer—that is not the only handicap. 

The question was asked, What is our foreign policy with regard to 
our selling rice out there? Well, we get the impression, a very strong 
impression, that perhaps one agency of our Government, the State 
Department, looks with some disfavor on selling some rice in quantity 
in the Far East, saying that we are disrupting trade perhaps from 
Burma and Thailand and countries that produce it. 

If Burma and Thailand and friendly countries furnish all of the 
rice that was required there, there might be more merit, although I do 
not think it is a valid contention at all, but there might be more merit 
in that attitude. 

But Japan, a friendly country, supported by dollars that we are 
putting in there largely is buying some rice from Red China. 

Ceylon, another friendly country, is buying some rice from Red 
China. 

Japan does not just buy from the countries in the Far East. Japan 
is buying rice from Peru. is buying rice from Brazil, is buying rice 
from Spain, is buying rice from Italy. 

Search as I can for the truth I cannot find any valid reason why the 
United States should not enjoy part of that market on friendly terms 
with other countries; why our sales would have any more impact than 
one man across the street has from his competitor on the other side of 
the street. 
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Mr. Gatruines. I would like to ask you to comment on this. Here 
is an article that appeared in the Memphis Commercial Appeal under 
date of January 27, 1955, written by Mr. Gerald Dearing, and I will 
quote from his article: 

It was noted at the meeting that the country had asked for 300,000 tons of 
rice under Public Law 480. Discouraged, they had reduced the request to 185,000. 

Now they are referring to the Philippines. I will go back a sentence. 


There is a rice shortage in the Philippines because of drought. Only last week 
there was a story that the price had advanced another 50 cents a bushel because 
of the shortage. It is interesting to note that on December 10 the State Depart- 
ment held a meeting in Manila to discuss aid to the Philippines. 

And then they wanted 300,000 tons of American rice, and that re- 
quest was reduced to 185,000 tons. 

Can you comment on that as to the authentic ity of that statement ? 

Mr. Rew. I think the best information available to me is that there 
is considerable basis in fact for that statement. Sometime ago we were 
informed through commercial channels that there was a market for 
300,000 tons of United States rice in the Philippines and probably a 
continuing demand for 100,000 additional tons each year over the next 
3or4 years. That isa fact. 

This is from information and impressions that I get from discussions 
here with people in different departments of Government that the 
State Department had frowned upon including under Public Law No. 
480 any funds for implementing the sale of “that rice. Again they 
thought that the Philippines should get their rice from other ‘suppliers 
out in the Far East thatket. 


The historical facts are that the Philippines have not been a tradi- 
tional buyer from Burma, Thailand, from Indochina, or any of those 
other countries. 

They have bought in times of shortages around the world. 

The United States shipped rice out to the Philippines in consider- 
able quantity not too many years ago. 

The cannes have been more or less self-sufficient in their rice 


production, but when they have shortages, when they do occur, they 
have canvassed the world market for their rice. 

So they are not traditional buyers of any of those countries out 
there. It should be a market that is readily available to any surplus of 
rice in the world. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Reid, in dollars and cents, what is the difference in 
the 90 percent parity here and the world market in the Far East on 
a delivered basis ? 

Mr. Rem. To the best of my information that I can Lpoevaee on that 
at the present time I would say that we are probably $20 a ton, a met- 
ric-ton higher than the world’s market prices. In other w ords, the 
vast quantity of rice that is available on the world’s market, our sur- 
plus price would be about $20 a ton higher. That is on a metric-ton 
basis. 

Mr. Kine. What would the price be, as you say it is $20 higher— 
what is the approximate price? 

Mr. Rei. There have been sales of rice by Italy, by Spain, and by 
other countries to Japan at around $150 to $152 a metric ton. We have 
not been able to come within $20 of meeting that price. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Have you been consulted, or has the Rice Millers’ 
Association been consulted by the Department of Agriculture with 
respect to the language that was put in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1954 by this committee which asks the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a report by March 1, 1955, as to the advisability of 
putting into effect a two-price system on rice ? 

Mr. Rep. Yes, sir. At the Rice Millers’ Association, based upon a 
majority vote of its members—that is what we as an organization acted 
on, just like you Members of Congress are governed by the majority 
vote of the members—we filed a brief in favor of a two-price or mul- 
tiple-price plan for rice. 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you give us about a minute now of your time 
on the stand to give us a résumé of the reasoning behind your 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Rem. The reason behind that recommendation, Mr. Gathings, 
was that we feel that here in the United States and in the Territories 
and other protected markets, where the standards are higher, that the 
support price of 90 percent of support is a reasonable measure of sup- 
port, but we feel that that measure of support will not enable us, as I 
say, that price-support level, to obtain this business in the Far East. 
We feel that we need that business because we think that what you need 
is volume times price to obtain income. We do not think that just a 
high-priced loan, with a shrink in volume, that the farmers’ income 
will be the maximum income. Our position is that we want to maxi- 
mize income for the industry. We believe by being able to take some 
of this world business and compete, as Mr. Blair pointed out that 51 
percent of our foreign exports have been going out to the Far East in 
recent years. If we are going to maintain that or an appreciable part 
of that, we will probably have to obtain it through a price competition. 

So we feel that it would be more advantageous to the industry if 
we can get the traditional markets of this protected price, and then 
if the producers want—there is no necessity for them to do—but if 
they cannot or do not want to do it, they do not have to. 

Mr. Gatuines. How long do you think it would take before the 
industry would feel the advantage, if any, if this committee or Con- 
gress were to authorize that two-price system ? 

Mr. Re. I think that we would begin to realize it immediately, 
because as I see it, and as we understand it, under the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota plan, that is in effect for 1955, you have 
allotments based upon an expected market. 

Mr. Blair pointed out that if we do not realize that full expected 
market, then we could take another four hundred twenty-odd-thousand 
acres cut back the next year from surpluses. So we believe that it is 
more desirable to permit those producers who can, to sell under a 
two-price or multiple-price system, name it what you want. I am 
not concerned with labels. I think there has been too much talk about 
mechanics, rather than philosophy or general overall ideas in our 
industry as too much misunderstanding which arises, as I say, large- 
ly out of the mechanics rather than out of value, because under a 
multiple-price plan, as I envision it, the producers would have every 
benefit they will have under acreage controls and marketing quotas 
with a diminishing market. 
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Then they would have the privilege, if they desired to do so, to 
produce for this other market, in other words, anyone in business 
knows that the larger the volume, the lower your cost. 

Producers and processors, all of us have capital investment, we 
cannot produce one-half of the quantity that we have been producing 
with the capital investment that we have and realize a reasonable 
income. 

Maybe we will have to have what some people call a blended price. 
I call it in good old Louisiana terms the Lanier program. You are 
going to get all you can get out of the present program, plus the 
advantages of producing for this price market, if you can produce it 
with no ~ hh and all of the protection that you will have under 
the existing program, if you did not have it. 

In other words, as I say, to me it seems to be a Lanier program. 

Mr. Tuomrson (Louisiana). Mr. Reid, has there been a survey 
made laying out in practical terms just how this would affect the 
average 60-acre farm or the 100-acre farm—in practical terms, with 
the knowledge that we have now of local consumption and under the 
necessary experts—as to how this would actually affect that ? 

Has there been a forecast as to how it will affect the different levels 
of farms? 

Mr. Rew. Only to this extent, as I say: If the 60-acre farmer, the 
man who has produced 60 acres now, he has been planting, we will 
say, 80 or 85, and has been reduced to 60—he would still have his 
production on the 60 acres under the type of plan that we propose 
and envision. He would still have protection on the 60 acres to which 
he has been reduced. 

If he wants to go back to planting the additional 25, making his 
total 85 acres, he can produce 85 acres more economically than he can 
produce 60 and get the support price on the 60 and take the world 
market price for the other 25. That is the plan that we think of. 

We think there would be no impact on him. He would have abun- 
dant opportunity. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). That is interesting, then, because un- 
der the multiple-price program, as you see it—the man would still be 
protected—the individual would be protected to the extent that he is 
now ? 

Mr. Rew. He is now, yes, sir; that is the plan we proposed. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). Ninety percent of support? 

Mr. Rew. Yes. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). Then, in addition to that he would be 
able to grow whatever acreage he finds market for at whatever price / 

Mr. Rem. If that is sealed off. Under the marketing quotas in the 
Agricultural Act as it is now written, a man may overproduce his farm 
quota and he may avoid or defer any penalty by storing that rice. 
having it sealed off, et cetera. This separation or segregation would 
have to be evidence that that rice was sold and exported to a nontra- 
ditional market. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). Then the actual acreage cut now is 
based on the primary market and what I call the secondary or export 
market, and the total amount of acreage we now have covers all of 
the estimated production, export and local consumption. So how then 
could he still be supported for the full number of acres he now has 
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when he will be allowed to sell only a certain quantity in the primary 
market ¢ 

Would you support some of the export at the higher price, and the 
balance at whatever the market price is? 

Mr. Rei. Yes, sir; that is one of the things, of course, that has 
been debated—one of the things that I am sure you are going to get 
in this report from the Secretary’ s Office. 

I happen to be on the Secretary’s advisory committee. I know that 
is one of the legal problems, one of the international problems that 
is involved how we can keep the Cuban market and the traditional mar- 
kets in, and only have application of this plan to nontraditional mar- 
kets. 

You say, “How could he keep what he is now going to get?” I do 
not think the farmers are going to be able to keep even the reduced 
acreage of 1955, because that contemplates an estimate for export. 
Unless we can export that quantity. Some of it will be exported to 
markets where price is not such an important factor or where we have 
trade agreements. 

There will be an accumulation of surplus again next year, in my 
opinion, unless we are able to meet the price competition in the Far 
Kast. 

I think Mr. Blair read off the projection figures that we have made. 
Taking the indicated supply from the 1955 rice crop, and assuming 
average yield as in the past 3 years, that that will be realized, then we 
come out with an estimated production from this crop and we subtract 
from that the quantity that will be estimated to be required to be used 
for seed for the next crop, and the quantity rice that we will export is 
rough rice. 

We export some rice from this country in the form of rough rice, 
principally to Canada. They mill that rice in Canada. We export it 
from this country rough. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). The interesting thing to me was that 
the multiple-price system mentioned a primary market. 

Mr. Rem. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. For the support price, for the quantities that could 
go into that market. 

You say that the man who has 60 acres now would continue to have 
support price on 60 acres, when we know that part of that 60 acres 
will go beyond the primary market, because our present acreage is 
based on primary plus exports. 

Mr. Rem. That is quite correct. I was not accurate to the extent 
of whatever shrinkage he will normally get. That would have to go 
to the foreign market, too, from that 60. In other words, if his 60 now 
will be larger—call it what you will—we talked years go in this room 
about domestic allotment, whatever that is, if 60 acres represents more 
than he is going to be able to market under the 90 percent of wee 
support he will be cut back again. He is not going to retain his 60 
acres. I do not know what his cutback will be. As I say, I can project 
from my knowledge of marketing and all that there will be further 
cutbacks. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). Under the multiple-price system this 
man could anticipate being cut back again from his present acrea 
allotment maybe 50 percent and that will be supported. Then he 
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could raise just whatever number of additional acres he shows and 
take a chance on what the markets would be. 

Mr. Rew. That is my idea exactly. That is precisely my idea. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Reid, I think I understand clearly what you mean. 
What you mean is that the farmer is not necessarily protected at 90 
percent on his present scale of production, neither is he under the pres- 
ent program, because he will have to be cut. 

Mr. Rem. That is precisely what I mean. 

Mr. Kine. If we do not want to get ourselves in a terrible mess. 
Whereas under this scheme of multiple price, the two price systems, 
he does have a certain freedom to expand if he wants to compete with 
the world. And on the basis where the Government is not buying and 
storing his rice, so that in a sense the scheme takes the Government 
off the hook, does it not ? 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir. I do not think that any of us think that. I 
better speak for myself. I believe it would be unsound for any of us 
to think that we can just continue eternally to produce anything, not 
just rice, but anything else just for Government support. We are 
piling these things up. We will have to find a market somewhere. 
We will come to the end of the line eventually, whether that is rice 
or cotton or tobacco or wheat or anything else. 

In rice, like wheat and cotton and tobacco, necessarily we must have 
export markets to exist. It is not something peculiar to rice. 

You gentlemen are more informed on ‘the overall aspects than I. 
I know that we just cannot keep on eternally piling something up. 
That is fine for an emergency. We can have reserves and all of that. 
There has to be an end sometime to that thing. 


So the thing that the rice industry—and I am speaking for the 
segment that I represent—we would like to make this thing as near 
self-sufficient, so that it will be continuing, and not something that we 
will be burdened with. 

I did not expect to get off on this two-price thing, but the chair- 
man brought it a It isa subject that is coming before you. It is 


a subject with which I say that I, as a memb and I know the 
majority of the committee—the advisory committee have recom- 
mended in favor of some such plan. Whether the recommendations, 
or the percent of how the committee, advisory to the Secretary acted 
on this—whether that will be given to you or not, I do not know. 
They will probably just give you the an: alysis of the plan, but I can 
say to you that a majority of the advi isory committee to the Secretary 
for rice recommended a multiple-price plan. There is a minority 
that does not agree with that, but the large majority—not just a simple 
majority, but a large majority of the advisory committee did recom- 
mend such a plan for rice. 

Mr. Garuines. Have you consulted with the growers and the 
producers ¢ 

Mr. Rep. Most of the members of the committee are growers. 

Mr. Garuines. You really feel that a majority of the actual pro- 
clucers of rice would be in favor of the two-price system ? 

Mr. Rem. I think the majority of them would. As I say, there 
is a minority. Some of them are very good and close friends who do 
not share that opinion. I do not share theirs. We have discussed 
it and we cannot see eye to eye. They have some reasons that they 
think are good reasons. They have not persuaded me and they have 
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not persuaded the majority of the industry, I do not think, that that 
is so. I think that the majority of the industry—and I can say to 
you that out of the Secretary’s advisory committee of some 14 mem- 
bers, only 3 or 4 are miller processors—the others are producers—that 
the majority of them are in favor of a multiple-price plan of some 
kind. 

They have disagreement on some mechanics of the plan. There is 
more disagreement on the mechanics than there is Geaegreeseee on the 
philosophy of having some way of maintaining these foreign markets. 

Mr. Garuines. I just would like to ask you, as the chairman of 
this subcommittee, whether or not you would entertain the idea of 
looking into this matter further after the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are made known ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Very definitely. The report will be in our hands 
by the 1st of March, as was indicated by the letter that we read into 
the record at the opening of this session, and then I think it is incum- 
bent on the committee to make a complete and thorough investigation 
of the various proposed plans. In the course of that I think that 
the committee will have to visit the Rice Belt and sound out the 
opinions at the grassroots. Not all of the producers could come up 
here. Nor should it be necessary. This is a question of vital im- 
portance. 

In the first place, we will have to lay the plans out and show them 
exactly what will take place under the various systems. 

Mr. Rem. You have put your finger right on the spot. Most of 
them do not understand it. Most of them are confused with the 
mechanics of it, rather than the principle of what any such plan 
would achieve for them. There is too much talk about certificates 
and cards and markteing this and marketing that, instead of going 
down and talking to them, spelling out what the present plan is just 
as we have now. Let the pros and cons be brought out. 

All of the debates that go on in the industry are on mechanics, that 
it is not administratively feasible. You know and I know that the 
only difference between the possible and impossible is that the latter 
takes a little bit longer. When we talk about it not being administra- 
tively feasible, let me say that we do many things that are not admin- 
istratively feasible. I am not concerned about that. There are any 
number of different approaches that would accomplish that objective 
that ' think would be practicable. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have a letter on my desk now from a producer, 
one who is in contact with a whole lot of other producers. He points 
to the referendum which was completed last week, in which I believe 
in Texas close to 90 percent of the producers voted for the controls and 
marketing quotas and so forth. He points to that as indicating that 
they do not want the two-price system. I do not so interpret it. 

Mr. Rei. I do not think that those were submitted as an alterna- 
tive, no, sir. I do not think that they were at all. Any such conclu- 
sion I think is one to suit the person who is stating that as a conclu- 
sion. Unless you state, “Would you rather have this or that,” and 
“This is the advantage of this,” and “That is the advantage of that,” I 
do not think they are in a position to form a sound opinion. 

I would agree with you that I think if the Congress considers seri- 
ously this, they ought to go to the grassroots and discuss with them 
the plans, these benefits, or any disadvantages there may be. Let 
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those be brought out. As I say, do not get off into whether it is 
administratively feasible, whether you ought to use marketing cards 
or certificates. and low-value certificates, fixed-value certificates, high- 
value certificates, et cetera. Those are all discussion. ° 

Mr. Tompson. Let me ask you one question about the present 
marketing. There is a market for American rice in the Philippines 
and Japan ? 

Mr. Rew. Yes, sir. I think there is a continuing market in Japan. 
I think the Philippines is more or less a temporary thing, because as 
I say, generally speaking, the Philippines are more or less self-suffi- 
cient. Japan has never been. rere 

Mr. THompson. What stands between us and that market—is it 
price? 

Mr. Ret. Basically it is price. 

Mr. Tuompson. How much below the American price would it 
have to be? 

Mr. Ret. As I say, the best example is about $20 a metric ton, as 
of the current prices on volume. Maximize the volume, I think that 
the United States could sell 350,000 to 400,000 metric tons of rice an- 
nually in Japan at competitive world prices. We will sell some rice. 
Rice has been sold. The California industry sold within the last few 
days 67,000 tons. The southern rice industry probably will sell 40,000 
tons, by shaving the prices. 

If we had had a favorable price we probably would have already 
sold the 300,000 tons. because under the agreement between the United 
States and Japan, tentatively made under Public Law 480, $45 million 
was set aside for the purchase of rice by Japan that they would take 
in and give us dollars for it. Japan agreed to take twice that quantity. 
They have said that agreement is only contingent upon getting that 
rice at competitive prices. Discussions are still going on at high levels 
on that. 

Nevertheless where we have sold over 7 million bags in the Far East 
a year ago, we have sold about 400,000 up to date in this marketing 
year. The handicap has basically been price. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let us get that in the record. What is the price 
zenith per ton in the United States? 

Mr. Re. Zenith milled rice today—head rice—the market value 
factor, if you are familiar with that, the support factor is 8.05 per 
hundred pounds—$8.05. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is close enough. How much is it in the Philip- 
pines on the world market? What I want to do is to have these two 
prices side by side in the record. 

Mr. Rei. The price is approximately $1 a hundred less than that 
on the world market as of today. Those fluctuate from time to time, 
as you well know. As of today that is approximately $1 a hundred 
above the world market price. 

Mr. THompson. That is what we want to know. Thank you very 
much, ; ’ 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Reid, are these different varieties of rices, these 
three basic varieties, on a different support price basis? 

_ Mr. Rew. Yes, sir, the different varieties and different classes. 
Phere are three different classes. There are a number of different 
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yarieties. There are different support prices for the different va- 
rieties. 

Mr. Hagen. Which gets the highest in these classes ? 

Mr. Rew. Long grain rice. And on the long grain rice, again 
breaking that dow n, the Reoras or Patna get the highest support 

rice. 
Mr. Hacen. Then this Pear] gets the lowest ? 

Mr. Rem. Pear] is the lowest. Pearl has a value factor of 7.45. 

Mr. Hacen. Is this rice that we deliver abroad, delivered at this 
support level, to is it sold at a lesser price ? 

Mr. Rew. Generally speaking, most of it has to be sold at support 
level. Again, chem is confusion of terms. 

Support level is based on a price at the takeover date for rice. 
In other words, in the fall of the year when the harvest season is on, 
a farmer may sell to a processor of rice at less than he would get at 
the takeover date. It does not necessarily follow that he sells for less 
than the support price. He is selling for less than the support price 
at some future date, because he may move that rice right from the 
field without going through warehouses and storage, et cetera, direct 
to a processor. Therefore, he has not made a net realization of less 
than he would have if he had awaited until the takeover date and 
turned it over at the support price. It does not always follow. 

Some rice is sold theoretically at less than the support price, but 
not in net realization. I do not ‘think very many farmers would dis- 
count; rice farmers are a pretty intelligent class of people. We have 
very high intelligence in rice farming, generally. 

I am sure that I would, if I were a farmer—I would consider what 
I could get from the Gover nment as compared with what I could get 
from the free market price. They do that. There is some discounting 
of price, to this extent, that the people evade redtape and things of 
that type. Not too much rice is sold or has been at any time below 
support price. As I say, some of it has been sold at less than the 
comparative price that they get at a future date with storage and 
interest and other things that have been added and accumulated on 
that, but they have avoided those things. Therefore, the net realiza- 
tion has not been. 

There also must be taken into consideration in the support of rice, 
as in the support of other agricultural commodities, that there are 
certain exceptions. Rice that will not keep and store, those kinds of 
things—rice that is not sound and of inferior quality, that is not eligi- 
ble to support in the first place. That, like any other deteriorated 
merchandise, may be called distress rice and sold on the distress 
market, but that rice was not eligible for support in the first place. 
There will be considerable rice that will not meet the grade specifica- 
tions when the takeover date comes. 

Mr. Hagen. These differentiations in price recognized by our sup- 
port program throw that rice into the world market at varying prices 
and the Japanese are buying the short rice at a cheaper price than they 
are buying long grain; is that right ? 

Mr. Rew. The Japanese are buying the short grains at a cheaper 
price than they can now buy long grains and medium grains, that is 
correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. The difference between our price and the world price 
would perhaps not be $20 a ton in the case of the short grain then, 
would it—it might be lower than that ? 
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Mr. Rem. It would be some less than that on the Pearl type of rice, 
because of the difference, as pointed out in the value factors. 

Mr. Garuines. Would not Japan prefer the better grade of rice 
over the short grain ? 

Mr. Rew. Japan will take California rice, as I say, or Pear] rice— 
a California rice, because the same Pearl value factor applies to 

earl produced in Arkansas or Louisiana as it does to that produced 

in California. The Japanese do consider the Pearl variety of rice, as 

I say, a domestic type of rice, but notwithstanding the fact that they 

have classed the medium and long grain as foreign types and not 

Japonica types, as they refer to them, i in a consumer’s survey the rice 

of the medium grain and long grain that was bought from the South 
ranked about the highest of the consumer preferenc es. 

Mr. Hagen. The point | am trying to establish is that long grain is 
expensive rice that they cannot afford to buy. If we could convert to 
the cheaper grade, maybe that would do it—to the cheaper variety. 

Mr. Rew. That is a long story. It would consume a lot of your 
time to tell. It is a debate that is going on, a conflict that is going on 
constantly. 

The value factors worked out in my opinion are not realistic. And 
in the opinion of a great many other ‘people they are not too realistic. 
That is true in a number of respects. But as I say, that is a technical 
thing that I do not feel I can cover. 

When you have a number of varieties within each of these three 
classes, where there are a number of varieties, we all believe in the rice 
industry that quality should certainly get a premium in price, whether 
that quality is related to variety or related to other characteristics and 
attributes. That is something else. So far as this conflict between 
Pearl and Zenith, for example, which are two varieties of rice, for- 
getting the classes, they have sold prior to the time that the Govern- 
ment put value factors on, prior to World War II, exactly 13 cents 
per hundredweight difference in the price for Zenith and Pearl by 
weighted prices over a period of 7 years. That difference declined to 
6 cents per hundred pounds. That is not per pound, that is per hun- 
dred pounds. It is infinitesimal. 

When the Department first came out with the value factor schedule 
it was $1.44. I am not convinced, I am not persuaded and I am not 
likely to be persuaded at any early date that there is any basis for 
making that determination. 

In the last marketing year 195 rice marketing year begins 
August 1 and extends to July 31—the support difference between 
Pearl and Zenith was 60 cents a hundred pounds. It has been there, 
but on the basis of the historical facts, at one time Pearl was 13 cents 
higher than Zenith, and in the next period Zenith was 6 cents higher 
than Pearl, and yet we have a value factor of 60 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

As I say, if you want to go into that, that is an economic study. I 
do not think that you will want to take the time for it now. 

Mr. Tuompson. We are in a discussion that to my certain knowledge 
the rice industry has not been able to resolve in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Rew. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomprson. I do not believe we will resolve it now. 

Mr. Rew. I do not believe we will, either. 
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Mr. Hacen. What classes or varieties do these foreign importers 
move? Dothey produce long grain or the cheaper grains! 

Mr. Rem. No sir; when you say “cheaper” that is a matter that one 
man wants a brown suit and another man wants a gray suit and another 
man wants a blue suit. 

Mr. Hacen. They cost less per hundredweight ? 

Mr. Rem. Not necessarily. They are market preferences. For many 
years in international trade long-grain rice has moved at a higher 
price than medium- and short-grain rice. That has been true in 
international trade. 

Japan produces short or round-grain rice. Thailand produces long- 
grain rice. Parts of India produce long-grain rice. Panama rice 
brought the highest price in the world market for many years. Spain 
and Italy produce short-grain rice. People are habituated. 

I want to come to my next subject and not take up any more of 
your time than necessary. 

Mr. Hagen. I have a few more questions. 

Mr. Rem. I want to answer your question, but that is what I want 
to limit it to. 

On this question of variety and prices: prior to 1936 Cuba bought 
rice out in the Far East. It bought rice at one time from Burma, and 
at another time from Siam or Thailand. At another time it bought 
it from Indochina, et cetera. The preference of the Cubans was for 
the long-grain type of rice. 

Those 3 countries produced 3 different types—long, medium, and 
short classes. We do not call them “varieties,” because, as I say, within 
those three classes there are many varieties within each class. 

Here is a country that uses, as the chairman said, 130 pounds of 
rice per capita, that buys rice first from one country, then another 
country, but in testing all of those it has come wp with a preference 
for the long-grained varieties. 

Spain or Italy prefer the round-grain varieties. 

So you have human preferences that are not accountable for any 
chemical or physical characteristic of rice at all. 

Mr. Hagen. I was thinking about the hundreds of millions of 
peoples in Asia who are undoubtedly underfed, and what they could 
afford to purchase This rice that we sell abroad, is it processed here 
or is it delivered in the raw state, or how is it handled? 

Mr. Rew. Rice that is sold abroad, except to Canada is processed 
here. That is an economic factor, because there is 20 percent loss im- 
mediately, of no value in the husk. So that 20 percent would have to 
pay freight and occupy ship space, et cetera. 

The people that prefer even freshly milled rice buy rice which is 
variously called “cargo rice” or “undermilled rice” or “unpolished 
milled rice.” It has various terms. 

In Holland and Germany there are large rice mills. They were very 
active in international trade prior to World War II. Those mills 
bought their rice out in the Orient, but that rice had all been processed 
and the hulls removed, and they were buying cargo rice and milling 
that. 

So we do ship a processed rice. In unpolished milled rice or highly 
milled rice there is also a practical reason, that the bran contains the 
fats and oils, and they break down quickly and promote rancidity. 
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And in ship holds going from the United States to Japan, that is a 
factor. That is another point that T want to make. 

We ship to some countries a rice of a less degree of milling than to 
other countries. 

Mr. Hagen. I did not mean to interrupt, but I was trying to estab- 
lish if there is any difference in the rice we sell and the rice that these 
other foreign exporters sell, which would create a preference in the 
buyer for this foreign rice; maybe the cost of processing, differential, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Rew. We have a preference, I believe, most everywhere that 
American rice is sold—out in the Far East, down in South America, 
over in Africa—United States rice is usually regarded as a superior 
quality rice, without regard to the variety. That comes about for a 
number of reasons. 

Our farmers dry rice and get it in good condition before processing. 

Mr. Haaan. I do not mean to interrupt you again. There are other 
witnesses. I was thinking of a situation like that where a Japanese 
buyer, we will say, owning a processing mill might prefer to buy 
Ceylonese or Chinese rice because he will mill it over there, whereas 
we deliver it already processed. In other words, he takes a larger 
profit on the one, and in the other instance he does not. 

Are they doing anything like that? 

Mr. Rei. There is a percent of the market that is like that. That 
is not the total market. Just like we have people in this country who 
think they have to have fresh roasted coffee, yet we know today that 
most of the coffee is already roasted, sioknged in consumer-size pack- 
ages, Yet there are some people right in my home State who want 
their coffee freshly ground sind freshly roasted, et cetera. 

There is some of the rice-consuming public that feels the same way. 

Going back to Japan, Japan has no large rice mills. One rice mill 
in the United States, figuratively speaking, will mill as much rice as 
100 rice mills in Japan. 

Mr. Hagen. That is not a real factor in this difference ? 

Mr. Rew. That is not a factor, not of any consequence. 

Mr. Hagen. Do these other governments support their producers 
and processors with subsidies, do they do that at all—I mean, the ones 
that are selling in the world market ? 

Mr. Rew. Some do, and some do just exactly the reverse of that. 
Some governments take rice from their farmers at a low price and 
sell it at a higher price. If that were not so, we probaby would not 
be out in the Far East to an appreciable extent, because if they all 
took the rice from the farmers, that would not be good for us. We 
do not want our farmers in this country on that kind of an economic 
status at all. 

Mr. Hagen. The point I was trying to establish is that I have 
heard that in the case of many commodities the particular foreign 
government would actually engage in something of the nature of a 
dumping operation in order to move this product, whatever it might 
be—they would sell it at a lower price and pay something back to the 
local processor or grower. In other words, establish an area of un- 
fair competition. I was wondering whether that was true in the rice 
business. 
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Mr. Rew. That is true in some areas, to some. extent, but it is not 
true generally, as I say, because in most of the large rice-producing 
countries of the world the governments get something out of the rice. 
Dumping is not a common procedure in the marketing of rice. ‘They 
have the opportunity to dump, and they have dumped. A large quan- 
tity of Burmese rice was dumped in India, for STAT e, nearly 600,000 
tons. They hold that rice until it deteriorates, and then they sell it 
at a low price for whatever they can get. 

Those are exceptions, and not the rule. 

Mr. Hagen. You really conceive that there is an expanding market. 
around the world for our rice if the price is low enough? Would 
that be your conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Rem. That would be my conclusion; yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And that the problem is to get that low price some- 
how ? 

Mr. Rem. I would not call it too low a price. The question is a 
matter of degree. I think it is somewhat lower than the present price, 
but I do not think it necessarily is a low price. 

Mr. Hagen. Is part of the problem a lack of dollars in these foreign 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Rew. That is part of the problem. 

Mr. Hagen. For example, would Ceylon buy any of our rice if 
they had the dollars to buy it with ? 

Mr. Rew, Yes, sir; I think they would. 

Mr, Hacen. I know that the Ceylonese Government was quite bitter 
when we cut down our rubber purchases, because they said they 
needed rice, and they had to have something to buy it with. The 
Chinese were willing to buy their rubber and we were not. 

Mr, Rem. As a matter of fact, there was a commission from Ceylon 
right here in Washington at that time to buy some rice from the 
United States. And when we did not buy the rubber, and then China 
bought the rubber, they bought the rice from Red China. That is a 
fact. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Let me suggest this, Mr. Hagen : 

There are some here who wish to testify. I told them yesterday 
that I thought that we would finish by the noon hour. They made 
their reservations out of here, accordingly. 

Are you through, Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Rei. I want to make this statement about the foreign exports, 
and then I will finish, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to consume too 
much time. I want to apologize to these men. I do want them to 
be heard, too. 

Mr. Tompson. Ordinarily, I would certainly not shut off as in- 
teresting a discussion as this. It is only to accommodate those who- 
have come from our own part of the country, down South and the 
West, who must get away from here the early part of the afternoon: 
It is because of that that I even sugest such a thing. 

Mr. Rem. I agree with you, sir. As I say, I want to apologize 
to you and to them, both for taking this time, but in their behalf I 
want to make this statement : 

One, that I was requested by this industry group to make this state- 
ment; that is, specifically with regard to the Cuban market and the: 
rice in the GATT agreement. 
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The United States and Cuba, and some 20 other countries, as you 
are informed, are signatories to the Geneva agreement, commonly 
called the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs and commonly 
referred toas GATT. 

In that agreement Cuba agrees to give to the signatory parties a 
customs quota on which preferential rates of duty will apply. In the 
GATT agreement there are a number of stipulations, including the 
provisions that no quantitative limitations will be imposed by any 
country on any other one unless it imposes qualitative limitations in its 
own domestic production, just as we do here in the United States on 
certain crops. 

Also another stipulation in the GATT agreement is that no country 
will apply a tax on imports unless it applies that to its domestic 
production. 

After the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trades was entered 
into, the United States and Cuba entered into a supplemental bilateral 
agreement on December 17, 1952, to spell out some of the mechanics, 
not to change the GATT agreement, but to spell out the mechanics. 
In other words, the timing of when these quotas were to be declared 
and how much to be declared at a specific time, et cetera. That agree- 
ment which was an exchange of notes between our State Department 
and the Republic of Cuba stipulated that on or before July 1 of each 
year Cuba was to announce the current quota, the basic quantity, plus 
two-thirds of its estimated additional quantity. 

Cuba consumes by average approximately 8 million hundred- 
weights or a little bit more than that, because they talk in terms of 
quintals, the Spanish hundredweight, or 101.4 pounds total. They 
consume approximately 8 million hundredweights per year. That is 
milled rice—that is rice in edible form. 

Their maximum production has been about 2,300,000. If Cuba had 
complied with the agreement, the GATT agreement, and the separate 
bilateral agreement with the United States, it would have announced 
on July 1, not later than that, of 1954, a low-duty quota of 4,800,000 
hundredweights. Cuba did not announce that, but announced only 
the basic minimum provided in the agreement of 3,250,000 hundred- 
weights. 

Cuba applies a 6-percent sales tax against the rice imported from 
the United States. It is collected at the customhouse at the same 
time that they collect the duty, so that the practical effect is that part 
of the duty is in that, notwithstanding that they stipulated that the 
duty in the preferential was to be granted. 

A second violation is that Cuba developed a system of individual 
importer’s quotas, dividing the Republic’s total quota into segments 
for each licensed import. That, in effect, prohibits any rice other than 
the rice for which that individual importer can obtain a license to 
come into the country which is a violation of our understanding of 
article 11 of the GATT agreement. As I say, it imposes this quani- 
tative limitation. 

Mr. Brooxs. Was it not the understanding that we were going to 
submit written statements, with only a brief eutline of them? I know 
that I have high regard for written statements and read them. We 
ean get’ them in the record. We have a whole room full of people who 
might also add some observations that we ought to hear before we 
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leave. I am going to be going, as you will be, soon. We read these 
written statements later. I think that it would be very nice, Mr. Reid, 
if you would let some of the other actual farmers and millers, them- 
selves, testify now, so that we can get their viewpoints, too. 

Mr. Rew. I will wind up in just a minute then, Mr. Brooks, and 
yield the floor, because I agree with you. Let me say this to you. 

At a meeting of some 26 or 30 of these producers and millers here 
yesterday, they designated me and Mr. Blair and some others to make 
this presentation. There are other people who want to talk, too, but 
I want to let you know that I am not here usurping these people’s time, 
because a large part of these people who are back here asked me to 
make this presentation. So I am not making this presentation as an 
individual. I did not request appearance here today. I was requested 
to represent them. Let me finish with this and then I am through. 

Mr. THompson. Proceed. 

Mr. Rew. We filed a complaint with the Department of State, and 
they admitted these violations.. They say right or wrongly the Cuban 
Government believes that honoring its commitments would have an 
adverse effect on the Cuban economy. 

Our reply to that is that the rice industry should not support the 
economy of Cuba. If the United States feels that it has any respon- 
sibility to the economy of the Cuban Government that should be taken 
care of through other sources in the agreement. What is specific to 
rice, specific to tobacco or sugar or anything else should be respected, 
and that that is not a valid reason for permitting noncompliance. 

I appreciate the time that you have given me. I thank you. 

Mr. TuHompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Reid. 

We will next hear from Mr. Robert Smith, president of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association of Stuttgart, Ark. 

Mr. Gathings, would you like to present him ? 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Smith is from Mr. Mills’ district. Mr. Mills 
had to go to another committee meeting. I have known Mr. Smith 
for a long time. He is well versed, not only on rice, but anything 
having to do with Arkansas agriculture. 

Mr. Wiis. May I add that he is one of the best I have ever heard. 

Mr. Garutnes. He did a good job yesterday. Mr. Smith lives at 
Walnut Ridge, Lawrence County, Ark. He has long been in the fore- 
front as a leader and good citizen in our State. It is a pleasure to 
present him to the committee. 

Mr. Txompson, Is it. your intention to file a statement for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT SMITH, PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS RICE 
GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, STUTTGART, ARK. 


Mr. Smrru. I will be happy to do so, Mr. Chairman. I will have 
to supply it later, because I did not understand the procedure on this. 
I just came to testify before the committee. It was my intention to 
make it as brief as possible. I did not know that we were poing to 
get quite into some of the things that have been opened up here this 
morning. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I proceed with this I will be happy 
to try to answer any of the questions that you have. 
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We had in mind Mr. Gathings’ bill to release and reapportion what 
we considered to be frozen acreages this year. 

I am a rice farmer, gentlemen, and have been engaged in the pro- 
duction of rice since back in the middle thirties. 

We heartily approve of this. We think it is very necessary in the 
operation of this program this year to release what we consider as 
frozen acreage and to allow the county committees to reapportion it. 

I also want to say that we believe that some of the hardship cases, 
so to speak, or some of the disparities that appear to be in the alloca- 
tion of acreages this year, have been because your county committees 
and the county officers did not have sufficient time to make a study of 
the procedure for making the allocations. We believe that that prob- 
ably will be worked out. 

We also believe that there certainly should be a considerable amount 
of weight given to the total numbers of developed rice acres in setting 
future allotments. So far we have ahistorical proposition. We have 
a gadget in the law that when it comes down to the county level that it 
can be applied, but it does not work properly, gentlemen, when it 
does not begin at the national level, When you get it down to the 
county level, then you are bound by what your county has. And if it 
could start from the national level in relation to the total amount of 
developed rice land, we believe that we would get rid of a lot of the 
objections to acreage limitations. In other words, if I have 160 acres, 
and get a 60-acre allocation, and my neighbor has 160 acres, and he 
gets 60 acres, he might not like it and I may not like it, either, but 
we have been treated alike. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of serving on our county commit- 
tee for several years. We found that was generally true in making 
acreage allocations on controlled crops. 

We realize there have been some hardship cases in some instances. 
We have been under tremendous pressure to expand the rice acreage. 
Necessarily anything that expands as greatly and as rapidly as the 
rice production has in the United States, when we are suddenly faced 
with cutbacks, we are going to have some things that occur that are 
hard to work out and will take some time to work out. We realize and 
appreciate that. 

I did not intend to say anything today about a two-price plan, but it 
has come up for discussion. And I would be remiss in my duties if I 
did not mention it. 

I am now speaking as a member of the Arkansas Rice Growers Co- 
operative Association in Arkansas, which has approximately 4,000 
members who are rice producers in Arkansas. They are on record as 
opposing a two-price system, as we have seen any of the proposals to 
date. We believe that it will result in a price war on an international 
scale. We believe that it will be interpreted by some of the foreign 
governments as dumping. We think we will suffer retaliatory meas- 
ures from them. 

Not only acreage would have to be controlled in a situation of this 
kind, but production, the number of bushels that would be allocated 
to the various farms would have to be controlled. 

Some of the States produce a type of rice which goes into the export 
market in large volume. California, if you please, sir, produces about 
90 percent that moves into the export market. I will bear correction 
on any of these figures, because I am not a statistician. 
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Whereas, in the Arkansas market some eighty-odd percent of it 
goes into the domestic market. If you attempt to allocate the domestic 
market—if California does not get their percentage of it, they will 
be unhappy, and if we loose a position in that market that we today 
have, why, we will be unhappy about the thing. 

Under all of the proposed plans that I have seen on this, it is an 
arrangement for some kind of certificate exchange. That would mean 
that the people who produce the kind of rice that moves into the 
domestic market would have to buy probably certificates from those 
who primarily engage in the export business. You can see what a 
state of confusion that would create, and what a position you would 
be in, when you had rice that is suitable for the American market but 
had no certificate which would enable you to market that rice in the 
domestic market. Then you would be forced into the export market. 
And in our position, being an inland State, we do not have the freight 
rates that some of the others have. 

Our rices were primarily developed for the domestic trade. We 
grow a type of rice that ordinarily the biggest percentage of it moves 
into the domestic trade. For those reasons, among many others, we 
would have to say to you, gentlemen, that unless some other approach 
could be worked out to this thing, we would be opposed to a multiple 
price plan. 

We are in complete agreement, I believe, that we have to export 
rice. It is one of our biggest export crops. Just exactly how we are 
going to approach that thing, I do not know, gentlemen. You all 
know far more about those things than we do and have other people 
who are more competent to advise you. 

We do realizee that we cannot continue the rice industry as we 
know it today and lose our foreign markets. We have today a great 
volume of rice that needs to move into some of the foreign markets. 
We do not know exactly how to move it. 

As I have said earlier, I produced rice back in the thirties. Believe 
me, it was not any picnic. I do not know what the support price was, 
but it was not very much above 50 percent. And other things were all 
cheap then. It was a struggle. It is still a struggle today with the 
prices that we have on many things and have to pay. 

If we get into a proposition where roughly one-half of our rice 
moves into the domestic markets and roughly one-half of.it, moves into 
the export markets, without any support on it at all, we will become 
involved in the same situation that we were back in the thirties. We 
will be in a foreign price war. 

It has always been my observation—some of these gentlemen who 
have testified before you are armed with figures which I do not have— 
that we have never been able to undersell oriental rices when they had 
rice that they wanted to sell. They have never been concerned too 
much about what happens to the people in their countries. 

The gentleman that testified before me referred to the rice that 
moved out of Red China. We believe that is true. I do not think there 
is any question about it. We have also heard that people out there 
were starving. So their internal situation does not have very much 
to do with that, when they intend to move rice on the market. And 
if you lower your prices $1 a hundredweight you will wake up, in my 
mind and in my opinion, and find out that they are still down under 
you. 
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To assume that the world price of rice will stay where it is and we 
can cut our price and move into the markets and move our stuff and 
they will hold their price up at this level and keep their rice, is an 
illusion. It simply does not work that way. It never has. I do not 
believe that it will ever work that way. 

That is an opinion that we have. It is generally supported by the 
growers in Arkansas. There are some other things that might be 
worthy of consideration in this, There might be a possibility of some 
rice being set aside that would not be taken into consideration, as there 
has been in some of the other crops. It is just for your consideration, 
gentlemen. We do not know whether that is the answer to it or not. 

When you come into world prices, and two-price plans, and that 
sort of things, I am informed and I believe it tu be true, that under 
the wheat agreement that wheat moves into the world market, if you 
please, with about 79 cents a bushel subsidy. We are having trouble 
moving rice into the world market because they say that riceis priced 
higher than wheat. Certainly rice is priced higher than wheat is 
priced, because the parity price of wheat and of rice are very close 
together. But when you give wheat 79 cents subsidy in your foreign 
markets and sell rice over the counter for the price that it is sup- 
ported at, of course, we are in an unfavorable price position. 

We do not come before you gentlemen and ask that you give us 
any particularly favorable treatment, but certainly, do not put us in 
a position that none of the other major commodities are in. 

There is one other thing. I think that we might just as well face 
up to it. Rice is one of the basic crops as now defined. If we lend 
ourselves to being a guinea pig in this proposition of two-price plans 
and multiple-price plans, we may be separated out of that basic group. 
Gentlemen, we certainly do not want to take that chance. We cannot 
afford it. 

We have a very small area, probably, in the United States that pro- 
duces rice, geographically speaking, when you look at the country as 
a whole. It is important to our economy—it is important to the 
areas in which we live. It is certainly important to us as individuals. 
We appreciate your consideration. We thank you very much for the 
opportunity to come before you and hope that you will give these 
things consideration. 

If there are any questions I will attempt to answer them to the best 
of my ability. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kina. If the cost price squeeze has been so tight a squeeze, how 
does it happen that you doubled the production ? 

Mr. Smiru. It so happens actually that in some areas of the country 
a whole lot of land is ideally suited for rice production. Actually, we 
have just probably discovered that in the last few years that there is 
that much of an area in the country that is ideally suited for rice pro- 
duction. Of course, we all want to expand our economy, you know. 
Sometimes we engage in things when there may be a proposition that 
looks like there could be a profit in it. Sometimes it turns out that 
there is and sometimes it turns out that there is not. All of the rice 
farmers are not prosperous. 

Mr. Kine. Pretty generally you will admit that the expansion of 
production has been financed out of the deal itself. 
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Mr. Smirn. Yes, but up to now I believe I am correct in this state- 
ment: the rice program has not cost the Government any money. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. How about the present situation ? 

Mr. Smirn. The present situation now, from where we are going, 
I do not know, sir. The Commodity Credit 

Mr. Kine. The two-price method is mentioned. You do not like 
that. You do like the present Government guaranties? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. Our people like that, but we realize that we 
still have got to export this rice. Weare trying to be realistic about it. 

Mr. Kina. The only way to do it, then, is for the Government to 
carry the loss? 

Mr. Smiru. Not necessarily. Weare not sure. 

Mr. Kine. Either the Government must carry the loss, or else the 
Government must, under the act, impose restrictions on your produc- 
tion much tougher than they have thus far imposed, and bring you 
back in production in line with domestic consumption. 

Mr. Smiru. There is some thinking that in the world situation, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific areas, over there, in the situation that exists 
there, that rice might be a very important and very cheap political 
tool for our Government in the situation that exists. It might be the 
cheapest thing that we could buy. 

Mr. Kine. Do you join Mr. Reid in saying that the rice industry is 
willing to be a self-sufficient industry in this country, or do you want 
to proceed under the present situation where you are not self-sufficient 
and where the Government is sharing the big load ? 

Mr. Smiru. Up to now we have been 

Mr. Kine. And at big expense? 

Mr. Smiru. Up to now we have been self-sufficient. But we have 
reached a point where I do not know what the answer is to it. 

Mr. Kine. You have been, because the Government has guaranteed 
you such a good price and doubled your acreage and made a lot of 
money out of it, and you find yourselves now where the Government is 
holding the bag. 

Mr. Smiru. Not so far. 

Mr. Kine. There are two ways to correct that: Either the Govern- 
ment stops buying these surpluses, or else they impose upon you re- 
strictions, which you would not like, which you are hollering about 
now, and cut the production down. That is the only alternative, 
is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know about that. I ask that we be treated like 
other cropsare. We havea lot of other situations. 

Mr. Kine. There is an alternative; is there not ? 

Mr. Smirn. There probably is, but these other crops are not so 
treated. A lot of them are not. We buy in the same markets that 
they do. We must live under the same economy that they live under. 

Mr. Kine. Well, perhaps it could be said that rice has been given 
preferential position by being declared a basic crop. Do you think 
there is something to that ? 

Mr. Sarru. There could be. 

Mr. Kina. So you do not want to lose that preferential position ? 

Mr. Smirn. We certainly do not want to lose it; no, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. What has been the nature of your area; has there been 
an expansion of rice acreage in your area ? 
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Mr. Smirn. There has been an expansion. However, rice was grown 
as far back as 1912. 

Mr. Hagen. I realize that. 

Mr. Smirn. I mean, in my county, now right in our immediate 
area, 

Mr. Hacen. Has the nature of this expansion in production been 
the case of small farmers, we will say, with 80 acres, adding on another 
100 acres, or have you gotten all new operators who have put in 1,000 
acres or similar large acreages ? 

Mr. Smiru. I will say that the bulk of that volume has come from 
the smaller operators expanding their operations. 

It would be a guess on my part if I got up to tell you which was 
which, because I do not actually know, but in our area up there, we 
do not have any great big operators. That is, those who have just 
moved in and cleared up a whole lot of ground, because they thought 
they had a profitable proposition. It is the people, the most of whom 
have lived there all of their lives. Some of them, most of them are 
not too big producers, I believe the average producer in Arkansas— 
this is the best information I have—produces about 80 acres of rice. 

Mr. Hagen. A very natural growth. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. It is our native people who have just kind 
of expanded a little bit. We cleared up some woodland, and things 
like that. They have made more land available. I believe, generally, 
that is true over Arkansas. 

However, we do have some larger operations that have come in. 

Mr. Hagen. Where do you get your water? Do you take it out of 
the river or irrigate ? 

Mr. Smirn. Most of the rice that is irrigated in Arkansas is irri- 
gated from wells, not all of it but most of it; some of it from reser- 
voirs, and some from rivers and streams. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prolong this hear- 
ing unnecessarily. What is your idea as to having the witnesses here ? 
They have come long distances. I was wondering if you are going to 
have to limit their time, or would you let us run along for a while 
before lunch ? 

Mr. Tuompson. My idea was, subject to the wishes of the committee 
members, to go on until about 1 o’clock. In that time, I had hoped 
to finish with the list that I have here, which includes Mr. Chalkley, 
Mr. Wintermann, Mr. Laan, and Mr. Mack. Then adjourn for lunch, 
and resume the hearing about 2 o’clock. I hope that we can finish by 
3:30, at the latest. I think that perhaps we can conclude by that time. 

Mr. Hagen. May I ask a question? Are these witnesses here just 
to generally outline the problem of the rice industry or are they here 
on specific legislation? There has been some reference to a bill by 
Mr. Gathings. I do not know personally what is in the bill. I would 
like to hear more about it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Gathings can answer that. 

Mr. Garuines. I might answer the gentleman by saying that there 
are about 20 names on this list here. They will make mention of 
the bill that I have introduced, which is to satisfy inequities and hard- 
ships that exist down in that area. There are here to testify largely 
with respect to hardships. 

Mr. Smiru. If you gentlemen have no more questions, I thank you. 

Mr. Toompson. We thank you very much. 
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We will next hear from Mr. Chalkley, a rice producer from Lake 
Charles, La. 


STATEMENT OF H. G. CHALKLEY, RICE PRODUCER, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Mr. Cuatkiey. My. name is H. G. Chalkley. I am a rice producer, 
and live in Lake Charles, La. ; 

I wish to bring to the committee’s attention two segments of this 
rice problem. 

The first is in connection with the allocated acreage that has been 
given to the several States by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The State of Louisiana is the oldest rice-producing State west of 
the Mississippi River. gd 

In 1950, under the allocation of the rice program, Louisiana was 
allocated 557,000 acres of rice. Since 1950 the production in Louisiana 
has increased in a normal manner. 

The allocation of acreage in 1955 is 519,000 acres or 38,000 acres 
less than was allocated in 1950. 

We are the only State which received a smaller allocation than was 
given in 1950. 

Even though our production, like the rest of the area which produces 
rice, was increasing, this cut in allocation was due to a very peculiar 
circumstance. The Agricultural Marketing Service, which reports 
on the acreage of the several crops, has to depend upon its informa- 
tion from voluntary groups. The acreage of rice was measured in 
1950 and has not been measured, except in a few parishes and counties, 
since that date. 

In 1950, due to a water situation in southwest Louisiana, the farm- 
ers took their irrigation water, to a large extent, from surface sources. 
Due to a drought, a shortage of water supply, a great deal of the area 
which previously had used surface water, put down wells. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service had given a definite factor 
to the reported acreage of the canal companies. They did not take 
into consideration the shift of water supply, with the result that in 
your six heavy producing rice parishes they have shown a decrease 
in acreage since 1950, instead of an increase, where actually the in- 
crease existed. 

In that connection, I would like to give you some figures. 

In Acadia Parish, the farmers reported for 1945-49, 123,565 acres. 
The BAKE, or the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as it was then, 
gave an estimate of 116,800 acres, or a difference of some 6,400 acres 
between the farmers reporting and the Government’s reporting. 

In the period 1950-54, during which the year 1950 was actually 
measured acres, the farmers reported 128,226 acres, whereas the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reported 112,330 acres, or a difference 
of 14,000 acres. 

In that period, remember, the acreage was actually a measured 
figure by the United States Government and not any farmers’ report. 

If we assume the farmer’s error in reporting his acreage is a normal 
thing, and go back to the period from 1945 to 1949, when he reported 
it. we will find that the error is very, very considerable, or not less 
than 8,000 acres. This is true in every 1 of 6 parishes. I will give 
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you the figures between the allocations given in 1950 and those in 1955. 

In Acadia Parish, they had an allocation of 105,099 acres in 1950; in 
1955, 92,353 acres; in Calcasieu Parish, 1950, they had 71,461; in 1955, 
64,155; in Cameron Parish, 15,769 in 1950, and 14,034 in 1955; in Jef- 
ferson Davis Parish, 111,501, and 93,743; in Vermilion, 118,175, and 
113,375 ; in Evangeline Parish, 51,131, and 43,900. 

I am only going to give you one other set of figures to show you 
where we feel that the error has been made. 

The Department of Agriculture, by virtue of the sugar program, 
measured the acreage in certain of the rice parishes, the smaller ones. 
We will use St. Martin as an example. 

In St. Martin Parish in 1950, there were 3,000 acres planted, meas- 
ured acres. The reporting bureau reported 3,400 in 1951; 2,700 in 1952; 
3,300 in 1953 ; and measured it in 1954, and the same acreage apparently 
was in from what information everbody gets, and they measured 6,040 
acres. In other words, the Louisiana figures are very definitely in 
error. 

Our farmers are taking approximately a 40-percent cut in acreage, 
and yet we have been producing rice in this same area since 1898 on a 
commercial basis. 

I personally have been producing it since 1924. 

Mr. Garurnes. I think you will find similar situations exist in the 
State fo Arkansas. 

Mr. Cuatxtey. I think that is true. 

I want to bring out these figures because it is creating a terrific hard- 
ship. It is creating a terrific dislocation. 

We understood we were going to get a certain reduction in acreage. 
Acreage and production are related, but if the acreage is wrong and 
the production is there, we still have the same problem. 

Our thought is this, that we have the figures and you can go out and 
measure the 1954 acreage, because rice is not planted on the same land 
each year. We have to have at least three times as much riceland as we 
plant. We feel that the acreage in the areas which can definitely sup- 
port the fact that they have increased their acreage by virtue of actual 
facts should not be reduced below the 1950 acreage. 

Louisiana, the oldest producing State, is the only one which is taking 
a reduction from the 1950 figure, when an allocation of acreage was 
eo, 1,500,000 acres. 

want just to add to that, that we feel that the same is true in parts 
of Arkansas and in parts of Texas, because it is the areas that are older 
which have always produced it, that are being forced to cut their pro- 
duction by virtue of the shift of acreage from cotton to rice or other 
crops that are under controls by people who are simply attempting to 
get into this picture at a later date. 

Remember this: According to the information which we have been 
given, the Secretary adjusted his figures for trends, giving half of the 
weight in value, not on the 5-year average but on the years 1953 and 
1954. And when you look at the acreage given to your producing 
States, you realize that Louisiana took a definite reduction of some 
39,000 acres in 1950. And the second largest producing State, Texas, 
only got an increase of 34,000, whereas Arkansas received 100,000 
acres more, and California received 100,000 acres more, in both of 
which the expansion has been very rapid. 
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I have no argument or any brief or any discussion with the other 
States. I simply feel that we know the figures which we have been 
allocated rice on are in error, and we would like to see something done 
to try to adjust it. 

The bill that the Congressman has is on a percentage basis, but we 
come back in handling the percentage to the use of the same false 
figures, because it goes back to the BEA. figures, rather than to the 
measured or allocated figures. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chalkley, it sounds to me like a complaint against 
the administration, basically. They have not properly recorded the 
figures or checked the figures. 

Have you presented this to the Department men who were responsi- 
ble for these so-called errors ? 

Mr. Cua.Kkiey. Remember that we received these figures on the 
26th day of January, and we had 15 days in which to file a protest. 
Our farmer actually received them on the 27th day of January. We 
voted on the 28th day of January. I believe today is the 3d of Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Kina. I assume, then, that you will make sure that your testi- 
mony here now gets promptly into the hands of the Department, to 
the men who handled it ? 

Mr. Cuatkiey. That is correct, except for one thing. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has allocated all of the rice acreage they pro- 
claimed. Now, it has already gone. It has already been allocated to 
the several States, whether it is right or wrong. 

The point is this, so far as we are concerned in Louisiana, our farm- 


ers in the old rice-producing areas are taking an additional cut over 
and above what was purported by the ane of the reduction of acres 
1 


to the tune of 50,000 acres, which has been shifted. 

I have one other thing to say in connection with this, that we, the 
producers in Louisiana, are very much in favor of a two-market plan. 
I do not care whether you call it price or what. We realize that we 
cannot raise rice on an economic boaie and expect to receive a price 
above that which it can be sold for. We do not say that you should 
approve this plan or put thfat plan into effect, but we do say that we 
must export rice, and we want to take a blended price, rather than see 
ourselves cut any further than we are now. 

In fact, we have gotten to the point now where we are causing a 
tremendous economic dislocation. 

This percentage vote on quotas, and that we had no alternative—we 
had to vote the quotas—because the only alternative was that you were 
allowed 50 percent of parity on the allocated acres, in case you did not. 
plant in excess of it. There was no alternative for the farmer. He 
had to take it. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chalkley, you raised an interesting point. Under 
a free, a completely free-marketing situation, with no support or any- 
thing, you could not preempt areas of crops to particular areas that 
would be a violation of that principle. 

Mr. Cuarxiey. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. Likewise, under a Federal program you cannot preempt 
crops to certain areas. 

Mr. Cuatkey. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. About the only thing you can do now, if there is some- 
thing that: the Government is doing which adds an element to the 
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situation which causes these shifts in crops is another question. Do 
ou think that this price-support program, this 90 percent of parity, 
is responsible for these new areas of production ? 

Mr. Cuatkey. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hagen. Are you therefore in favor of abandoning this high 
level of price supports ? 

Mr. Cuarxey. I am in favor of maintaining for the American 
farmer the high-price or parity-support program for that portion 
which is consumed within the territorial limits of the United States, 
and any preferential market, which by virtue of trade or treaty prefer- 
ence, of other agricultural crops, is normally ours. 

I think that of the portion which we must export we should be in 
a free competitive market with possibly some type of floor loan to 
prevent or to get around the charge of dumping, because we do not 
want to dump rice, but we must have something to orderly market it, 
and which would simply be something to assure ‘the world at large that 
we are not trying to throw ev erything on the market to get rid of it. 

Mr. Hagen. If the burden of the complaint of these areas which 
have produced the particular crop has been for years that production 
has been moving into new areas, and that the reasons for that is this 
price-support program. Then something should be done about the 
price-support program. That is the only answer. 

Mr. Cuarxey. I would like to answer you this way, I do not believe 
that your increase in acreage that we realized last year of 20 percent 
would have been realized had you not had a cutback in your cotton 
acreage, and a high support price on your rice program. 

Mr. Tompson. Are there any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Wintermann, president, American 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association. 

I note that the list says that he is from Lake Charles, La. He is 
from Eagle Lake, Tex., which isin my district. 


STATEMENT OF D. R. WINTERMANN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN RICE 
GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, EAGLE LAKE, TEX. 


Mr. WINTERMANN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is David Wintermann. I am from Eagle Lake, Tex., al- 
though I am president of the American Rice Growers Association, 
which headquarters are in Lake Charles, La. 

We have a representation of approximately 25 percent of the pro- 
duction of Louisiana and Texas. We have about 1,900 farmer 
members. 

I would like to point out one thing that our members are heartily 
in favor of the multiple-price program. We had this up for discus- 
sion a number of times in director’s meetings. We have had unani- 
mous consent of our directors backing a program and backing the 
research work necessary to find a workable solution of handling the 
multiple-price system. 

The United States Department of Agriculture should have before 
you very shortly a report on the feasibility of such a plan. 

I can only say that it is my firm opinion that such a plan will permit 
those farmers who want to produce only for the domestic market to do 
so under the parity protection. Those farmers who may wish to ex- 
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pand their production for export markets can do so at their own risk 
on world market prices. 

General economics of supply and demand will have a very strong 
effect on controlling that excess production. 

I also would like to point out a few complaints that I have had from 
our members and people in the southern district relative to the mar- 
keting pen and marketing quotas. In the first place, Rice Ad- 
visory Committee recommendations for the 1954 crop were ignored as 
a great many of their recommendations have been ignored in the past. 
They recommended allotments last year, and they would have pre- 
vented a large part of the increase in the acreage. 

The cotton acreage cut last year had the effect of diverting many 
farmers into rice production. Most of those farmers entered this 
production knowing of the strong possibility of marketing quotas for 
1955, and, therefore, I do not think that the new producers deserve the 
extreme consideration that has been given them under the present 
quota distribution, namely, 70 percent of the average of the last 2 
years of farming history. 

We feel that too much stress has been laid on the trend allocation of 
marketing quotas, resulting in the old established farmers being dras- 
tically cut to aid new producers. 

I would like to recommend that these mathematical formulas for 
establishing quotas be changed to eliminate the trend factor for the 
future years, for the simple reason that Texas and Louisiana would 
lose 2 to 3 percent of their acreage each year to the benefit of new 
producers. 

And over a 5-year period would probably mean an additional cut 
in quotas for those 2 States of some 15 percent. 

Another complaint that we have is the basis of allocation of acreage 
which Mr. Chalkley just pointed out in Louisiana. 

The basis to the States was made on the BAE reports. However, at 
the State level the allocations were made on the basis of the farmer 
reported acreage. 

For Texas we had a BAE 5-year average of around 566,000 acres, 
but a farmer-reported acreage of 609,000. ‘Those farmers who re- 
ported measured acreage were cut on allotments entirely out of pro- 
portion to the farmers who gave their estimated 5-year history. 

The county committees complain that there was no time, nor funds 
for checking the acreages, yet we feel that there should be some ane 
able way of determining the acreage history and correcting those 
inequities in future years. 

The marketing quotas have also created a property right without 
which a man cannot farm his land. The quotas in Texas, California, 
and Florida are upon the farmer and not upon the land. There are no 
ways other than through the sale of land or inheritance that this his- 
tory can be transferred. 

We would like to recommend that other means be provided by which 
quotas could be transferred from one farmer to another. 

Another point we have is in making our farming arrangements in 
Texas; it frequently happens that a landlord and a tenant are unable 
to match their allotments evenly. This results in a loss of allotment 
by the holder of the larger acreage. 
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A regulation should be set up so that the farmer does not lose his 
valuable acreage history, simply because of contractual relationships, 
which he may enter into in farming his land. 

These few points are the main things that I would like to bring 
before the committee. Probably some of them are administrative, 
but we think if we can bring them to you they can be passed on, and 
the Department of Agriculture can make some recommendations to 
overcome the objections of a great many of our farmers. 

Again, I would like to thank you for allowing me to appear before 

ou. 
Mr. Tompson. I would like to say to you the Department is rep- 
resented here today, so that they can take back to the Department 
whatever they hear. 

I think a great portion of our allotment troubles in both rice and 
cotton are administrative, a great number of them, and can perhaps 
still be straightened out by that means. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask one question. At the end you re- 
ferred to, I think, the question of whom the allotment belongs to, the 
farmer or the operator. I understand in the rice industry many acre- 
ages are leased by a man who finds them, but the quota follows the 
land, not the operator. 

Mr. WINTERMANN. The quota in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi follows the farmer. In the others it follows the land. That 
farmer may move from one county to another. He takes that allot- 
ment with him. 

Mr. Hagen. Is that determined at the State level ? 

Mr. WINTERMANN. That is determined at the State level. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you object to that? 

Mr. WintTerRMANN. I think that is very fine for us. What we are 
trying to do is to arrive at a way of matching acreages. For instance, 
if we farm 200 acres, and I furnish 10 acres and you farm 190, next 
year I will have one-half of your history taken away from you by 
reason of our farming together, and yet I may not have enough acres 
to go out and farm on any economic scale and be capable to continue, 
but you are sitting over there with a larger acreage, and you want to 
farm with me. Yet you are afraid to do so, because you are going to 
lose your allotment next year by your operational history. 

Mr. Hagen. I heard some suggestion made that in those areas where 
the allotment was to the farm, the operator is at the mercy of the land- 
owner, and provision should be made for dividing the allotment 
between them. 3 

Mr. WINTERMANN. That is the problem in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
possibly. 

Mr. THomrpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Wintermann. 

We will next hear from Mr. Cyril R. C. Laan, president, Rickert, 
Wesseman & Laan, New Orlans, La. 


STATEMENT OF CYRIL R. C. LAAN, PRESIDENT, RICKERT, 
WESSEMAN & LAAN, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Laan, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Cyril R. C. Laan, president of Rickert, Wesseman & Laan, one of the 
largest rice mills in the United States; also, chairman of the rice com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade of New Orleans, La. 
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I will try to make my statement very brief, because I understand 
we are running short of time. I certainly do appreciate having the 
opportunity of bringing forward some of our problems. 

I do not want to overdramatize the situation, but as has been 
pointed out before, the situation for us rice millers, not only the rice 
millers, but I am speaking for myself as a rice miller, is a very seri- 
ous one. 

We at the instigation of the Government have followed the trend 
of being capable of handling more and more rice. 

You have heard a statement before at this meeting that until 16 
or 17 months ago we were still operating under export allocations, 
because the United States Army needed our rice so badly. Since then 
we have been operating under very high support prices, and when the 
drop in world market prices took place, we were simply priced out 
of the export market. 

That situation started about a year ago and is still fully in effect. 

For us at the port of New Orleans, operating a rice industry which 
is predominantly in the export business, it is, practically speaking, 
impossible to make a living with a price floor protecting the total pro- 
duction of rice in this country. 

I am fully in favor of what Mr. Reid and Mr. Blair have stated 
here, and the other gentlemen also, that is, that the two-price system 
or any other means of enabling us to maintain our exports. 

You may be aware of the fact, or you may not, ! do not know, but 


the Wall Street Journal published an article about a month ago in 
which it was stated that at that time 85 percent of the rice mills were 
either shut down or operating on a very small basis. You can readily 


see that with a lot of money invested in large installations we cannot 
possibly make a living that way. 

What is the reason for it? High support prices. 

Weare priced out of the market. 

I certainly hope that your committee will find ways and means to 
eliminate this awful situation for us, and, also, to find a solution to 
the end we are heading for. 

I think farmers and millers alike are heading for a situation 
whereby we will not be able to handle more than around 40 percent 
of our present production. 

That means an increase in operating costs of 214 times of what it 
costs today. 

As an industry, as rice millers—I am sure that I am not only 
speaking for myself, but for others—we have been able, through tech- 
nical facilities, to approximately maintain our operating costs at a 
reasonable level, notwithstanding higher wages and higher costs of 
everything. 

We have done all we could to try and be competitive, but it is the 
price of the raw material that we need to buy to process the rice and 
then sell it that is out of line with world-market prices. We cannot 
exist. That is our difficulty. 

I have one more point to say on the subject of the handling of rice 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. I know that it is an admin- 
istrative matter, but we are also suffering from that situation. 

It is mainly the red tape involved in the handling of deals which 
are being done with the Commodity Credit Corporation. They have 
a book of rules. They have an office building with, I could not pos- 
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sibly even know how many people handling the same thing over and 
over again, with the result that we have to wait sometimes as long as 
6 months before we get the last payment on what we have deliv ered. 

On the other hand, when we buy rice from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in such deals we have to put hard cash on the table and 
all we get is a slip of paper in which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion does not even guarantee what they are delivering to us. It says 
on the warehouse receipt that we take over very pl: uinly, without any 
warranty or guaranty whatsoever. We with our good money have to 
buy a piece of paper and just hope that we are going to get what the 
piece of paper says, and we have no recourse. 

Those are a few points that I wanted to bring to your attention. I 
certainly appreciate the opportunity that you have given me. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Thank you very much, Mr. Laan. Are there any 
questions ? 

Mr. Gatruines. You would make more money if the price of rice 
was lower / 

Mr. Laan. Certainly. 

Mr. Garuines. That isall. 

Mr. Toomrson. We thank you again very much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Leondias Mack. 

Mr. Garutines. Mr. Mills may want to introduce Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Muus. Mh. Chairman, I had hoped that I could get to be here 
to introduce Mr. Robert Smith as well as the present w itness. 

The witness before you is Mr. Leondias Mack, of Newport, and 
chairman of the ASC Committee of Jackson County, Ark., one of our 
very fine farmers in Jackson County. 


Mr. THompson. Will you please proceed, sir? 


STATEMENT OF LEONDIAS MACK, CHAIRMAN, ASC COMMITTEE, 
JACKSON COUNTY, NEWPORT, ARK. 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Leondias Mack of Newport, Ark., Jackson County. 

For purposes of background only may I preface my remarks by 
pointing out that I am a member of the war of directors of one of 
the Newport banks: that I am now and have for many years been 
actively ae in the production of rice; and that I am chairman of 
the local ASC county committee. 

My remarks, therefore, insofar as they pertain to one particular 
county, represent the combined views of the lending agency, the pro- 
ducer, and those whose burden it is to administer the allotment law 
at the grassroots level. 

Jackson County has 344 rice farms. We have a total of over 75,000 
acres actually developed for the production of rice. Our allotment 
for 1955 is 20,055 acres. To observe that this drastic reduction is a 
severe blow to our local economy is in itself a masterpiece of under- 
statement. At the same time, however, we are realistic enough to rec- 
ognize that the present overall rice outlook demands drastic curtail- 
ment of production. 

I do not appear before you to ask for a single additional acre of rice 
allotment. tak only that we on the county level be given the oppor- 
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tunity and the authority to work out our own individual hardship 
cases within the confines of our allotment limit. 

Mr. THompson. Have you enough allotment available to take care 
of hardship cases if they let you? 

Mr. Mack. It will goa long way. We believe we can work out our 
own salvation. I ask that the county committee be empowered. to 
receive all released acres which will be willingly given by those who 
for one reason or another have more than it will take them to get 
by for the coming year. And at the same time I ask authority For 
the county committee to reapportion such acres so released among 
other farms in the county in amounts which are fair and equitable on 
the basis of land, water and equipment available. 

Such release and apportionment authority has already been granted 
the county and State committees in the case of cotton, in the case of 
wheat, and in the case of peanuts. This came about by Public Laws 
290 and 690, which were amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. 

That such amendments providing such release and reapportionment 

rovisions have been of great value to those whose duty it is to admin- 
— these allotments on a county level is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. 

Without in any way attempting to minimize the importance and the 
necessity of such release and reapportionment provisions, insofar as 
they pertain to the aforesaid mentioned three commodities, may I 
respectfully submit that such provisions are even more vital for rice 
because of the fixed operational overhead which is involved in its pro- 
duction, which overhead requires varying minimums of acres in order 
to be economically feasible. 

Arkansas’s Congressman Gathings and Senator Fulbright have in- 
troduced bills to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as 
amended, to provide such release and reapportionment provisions for 
rice. We urge your favorable consideration of this legislation and 
respectfully submit that time is of the very essence. 

I do not wish to infer that this legislation is a cure-all for our 
problems. We do feel that it will be a great step in permitting us to 
alleviate insofar as possible a great many of our special hardship 
cases. 

As naive as it may sound, we in Jackson County still feel that it 
is far better for the hand which reaches out asking aid to be met by 
a hand of one of our own people, rather than by a handout from the 
Federal Government. 

I thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask a question. The natural effect of this 
legislation will be to increase the amount of acreage planted, is that 
nota fact? 

Mr. Mack. Not necessarily so, sir. There will be in our own par- 
ticular county, as indicated by reports which we have sought and have 
already secured, upwards of 2,000 acres of rice allotments which the 
rice farmer is willing to release if it does not rig uel his future 
history for future rice allotments, which he will however plant on 


fourth- or fifth-year land if he is not given the privilege of releasing 
them where they can do some good without hurting his own future 
history. 
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There will be a small number of acres in the county which would 
be lost countywide and statewide for future history purposes, but that 
proportion in our particular county, sir, is very small compared to 
the total amount we feel will be available in the event the release and 
reapportionment provisions are had. 

Mr. Hacen. Part of that bill reads: 


Any allotment surrendered under this provision shall be regarded for the 
purposes of subsection (b) of this section as having been planted on the farm 
from which surrendered, except that this shall not operate to make the farm 
from which the allotment was surrendered eligible for an allotment as having 
rice planted thereon, to make any producer thereon eligible for an allotment as 
having produced rice, during the 5-year base period. 

Mr. Mack. That is drawn apparently as a parallel to the same law 
for cotton. It will act to prevent a man who because of past history 
secured a rice allotment to which he was entitled under the law, but 
who has now actually gone out of the production of rice on a perma- 
nent basis, from maintaining a rice allotment year after year after 
year, just by reason of his ability to release it to some other farm and 
there maintain his history. You see, he must actually plant rice 
within that 5 years so that he can maintain his status. 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, as a practical matter, I think that this bill 
will have the effect of increasing the amount of planting. I am just 
wondering whether this is the best method of increasing the amount 
of planting. If you decide that is a good policy it may operate 
unfairly. 

Mr. Macx. Sir, it will not increase the allotment. The allotment 
was given to the particular county. 

Mr. Hacen. As a practical matter, you are hoping some farmers 
who are not going to plant will release their acreage to somebody who 
at the present time cannot do it, and that will increase the planting. 

Mr. Mack. That is a right, to a certain limited extent in our county, 
as I pointed out. However, I did not assume that the allotment was 
given to the county on the basis that we would nevertheless let a certain 
percentage of it go by default. We have a definite economic need for 
those released acres. 

Mr. Tompson. I am trying to establish what is the normal plant- 
ing—how much less will be planted than your actual allocation ? 

Mr. Mack. I am in no position to say that, sir. I imagine within 
35 or 4 percent. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is about eight in cotton. I do not know what it 
is in rice. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. TxHompson. The committee will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to resume at 
2 p. m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

Before calling the first witness, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the record such telegrams and other communications 
as members of the committee and members of Congress may receive. 

I have one to be so placed in the record, from Mr. R. A. Pickens of 
Pickens, Ark., a telegram which reflects the problem which is peculiar 
to his county. 
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(The telegram referred to above follows :) 


PICKENS, ARK., February 4, 1955. 
Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


While consideration of rice-allotment problem is under consideration, please 
consider unique case of Desha County, Ark., which is being asked to take flat 
50-percent cut because of gross error in calculating our county history by State 
agricultural marketing service. 

R. A. PICKENS. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The first witness this afternoon is Mr. William 
Simpson, from Parkin, Ark. He will be accompanied at the commit- 
tee table by Mr. C. T. Gibbs. 

Will you take your places, gentlemen / 

Mr. Gathings, I think, wants to say a few words of introduction. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Simpson is one of our outstand- 
ing farmers in eastern Arkansas. He is a planter and ricegrower. He 
has drying facilities for rice. He has been a director of the Federal 
land bank for a number of years in Arkansas, as well as a member of 
the St. Francis Levee Board. He has appeared before many com- 
mittees of Congress, and I am sure he wit bring us a real story of 
what the situation is in his county. 

Mr. Tuompeson. All right, Mr. Simpson, will you proceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF W. S. SIMPSON, OF PARKIN, ARK., ACCOMPANIED 
BY C. T. GIBBS, OF WYNNE, ARK. 


Mr. W. S. Stmpson. Gentlemen of the committee, I really want to 
express my appreciation for being permitted to come before you. [| 
will say in the Neetantne that we were sent up here, Mr. Gibbs and I, 
to represent the thinking of Cross County PMA—you will have to 
excuse me—along with a group of other farmers that were called into 
this meeting to discuss what our views were on the rice problems, 
mostly pertaining to our county. 

We had a very rapid expansion of rice in our county in the past 8 or 
10 years, primarily because we had a vast area on the west side of 
Crowley’s Ridge, which is normally known as the old Rice Belt. They 
have probably put in 30,000 acres of new land in that area in the last 
10, 12 years. There is still an additional eight or ten, maybe twelve 
thousand acres there yet, which are very, very good riceland. 

Over on the eastern side of the county in which I live—I am one 
of these fellows, I think, one of the men, that the Department of Ag- 
riculture said is a Johnny-come-lately, but I have only been raising 
rice a short time, and our side of the county has only been raising rice 
for about the last 4 years. 

Primarily, there was reason for that, not because we were wanting 
to jump into rice; we have a flat gumbo situation on about 50 percent 
of our soil over there. 

When we were producing cotton with mules, and had plenty of labor, 
we could make a fair profit on that type of soil in cotton. Of course, 
during the war—after the war, we have had a constant migration of 
labor from the farms; tractors and equipment have become—where 
they are practical, we can use them. We could not farm it with mules 
if we had the mules, because we have not got the labor. 
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So we found on this particular type of soil that everybody was fol- 
lowing it, was going broke. It was a very hazardous operation. We 
also were looking around and found it was very well adapted to rice. 

Now, both of these areas that I speak of have one of the most fa- 
vorable water-supply situations in, I imagine, the entire Rice Belt. We 
do not have to put a well over 130 feet maximum; a maximum lift is 
30 feet down to about 14 feet. 

The horsepower involved to produce water is negligible, and we have 
a very favorable rice situation in our county. 

Primarily we went to talk about some of the inequities that exist in 
this rice program. We feel and know that during the past 5 years the 
AMS has not kept abreast of the expansion that we have had in our 
area. 

For instance, in 1950 we, of course, were allotted acreages—that 
year we had 42,000 acres that they allotted to us—no, 33,000 acres that 
they allotted to us, and the BAE or AMS figures for 1951 are 44,000— 
just using thousands roughly, not going to hundreds—44,000; 1951, 
44,000; 1952, 42,000; 1953, 41,000; and 1954, 57,000. 

We are not in position to argue too much on the 1950, 1951, 1952 
basis, because that gets kind of back into ancient history in which you 
have got to depend upon what the farmer reports 2 years later. We 
have spent considerable time going into the phases of the 1953-54 crop. 

We find in 1953 that was one of the big years that the eastern section 
of the county jumped into rice in a big way, and that the AMS report 
is 41,250 acres planted, and which was 1,/00 acres less than they re- 
ported planted in 1952. 

Basically we know that is a very great mistake. 

We have gone back and taken the rice handled by various rice driers 
and mills in our county, and find in 1953 we handled 325,000 bushels of 
rice, and the AMS only reports we handled 203,000. 

Now, if we will take and break that down into acres, according to 
the AMS figure of 1953, it will show that they reported we had 41,250; 
our figures show 62,371. 

Now, that is a large difference. The same thing is true in 1954, In 
1954 they basically started out with 52,600 acres; they allowed us, due 
to protests, and so forth, an extra 10 percent, which raised it to 57,970. 

In making our survey back in 1954 we checked on three sources, 
basically the farmer reportings, the lending agencies, and the surveys 
made by different and various driers in our county; that was made in 
August, to check and see how much rice we were going to have to 
handle and when. 

In 1954 we find that within our county we handled 4,397,000 bushels 
of rice. Converting that down to what AMS says we produced per 
acre, would be 76,603 acres. 

We went to the various lending agencies in the county, I mean, and 
we have got that—if any of you would care to look at it—a listing that 
we obtained from the banks, farmer by farmer, not just a list, but we 
have got the entire list of all these various farms that these banks 
ae money to to finance so many acres of rice. 

We find that in 1954 the bankers, PCA’s, and various lending 
agencies, loaned money to produce 61,558 acres of rice. 

We checked with the banks to try to find what percentage that would 
be that they financed themselves, and most of the banks agreed that it 
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was in the neighborhood of 10 percent that were able to finance them- 
selves. Therefore, put that 10 percent onto the 61,000, and you arrive 
at about 67,000 acres that we know from that source. 

Then we have three driers in our county. They sent a survey out in 
August—they do that every year—so they can know how to plan the 
handling of this crop as it comes in. They want to know how many 
types, how many acres of this type of rice, how many acres of that type, 
so that they can know when and how that crop is going to arrive at 
their plant. 

Now, in our county there are approximately 80 percent of the rice 
farmers who are members of these various associations, and in running 
our survey for 1954, we find 54,687 acres reported by just the mem- 
bers now. 

You have also got to remember there is also another 20 percent that 
are not members, and were not consulted as to what rice they had 
planted, because that rice could not come through that dryer, anyway ; 
and if you will add that 20 percent back on, you will still find 65,000 
acres of rice that we feel sure was planted. 

The farmers reported, after adjustments, getting back as best 
we could, 63,795 acres. So from those 4 sources we are pretty sure 
that the AMS has missed our figure by at least 13,000, 12,000 to 13,000 
acres in 1954, and has missed it in 1953 by approximately the same 
figure, maybe not quite so great. 

To further show you exactly what has happened when the AMS—— 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. W.S. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatutines. I wondered how many were engaged in this survey 
and how long it took. 

Mr. W. S. Stupson. There were about 6, were there not, Cecil, of 
us working on the survey, and it took about 3 days to make this survey. 

Mr. Garutnes. Pardon the interruption. 

Mr. W.S. Stmupson. It was a very thorough survey. We just knew 
that we were hurt so badly that we had to try to do something. I do 
not know whether we are going to accomplish anything or not, but we 
are trying. 

To further show you what has happened in this particular thing, 
when the ASC committee got ready to work our county figure and 
try to bring it back into the BAE limits, they had to in 1951, after 
calling in—this is true for all 4 years—the county committee called 
in all the community committees, the committeemen and they, in turn, 
called 40 to 50 farmers, neighbors; in other words, you can see why, 
because if some man has lied about his acres, he is going to grossly cut 
acres off from the man who told the truth, and we were very, very 
vitally interested in seeing that those acres were adjusted back to 
their true figure, and we worked about a week on that, readjusting 
them, bringing that figure back, and when we did in 1953, there were 
46,733 that we finally adjusted back to, and the AMS said in 1953 that 
we only could go to 41,250; and in 1954, we adjusted down to 63,795— 
I mean to 57,970, and that is what the AMS required, and we had to 
adjust down to that. 

Then, when we got back and the allotment was sent back, we had to 
further adjust, to get within the limits, in 1951, 8.5 percent ; 1952, 8.7 
percent ; 1953, 14.9 percent ; and in 1954, 9.1 percent. 
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We just feel like probably we are not a county by ourselves. I think 
probably this thing happened in various other counties. We have 
done a little more surveying to try to show you a true picture of what 
has happened in our county. 

After we got this information up, we went over to Little Rock to 
appear before AMS, trying to get a correction, and they told us at 
that time very definitely their figures were not accurate enough, to try 
to apply a rice program. But the State board said, “Well, it is the 
only thing we have got; it is all we have got to work with, and we will 
have to use it.” 

I think that is in the law, anyway, to have to use the best available. 

After going through all this allotment, the committee found that 
we had 281 extreme hardship cases, which would involve 4,124 acres 
to bring back these 281 cases to where they even begin to be econom- 
ically sound operations. 

I lanen to further substantiate that, this: We hadthe committee 
pull from their files 7 or 8 letters that had been written in. I will 
not take the time to read all of them. I will just go through and 
discuss them. 

Here is a family here, the Rolland family, who live north of Wynne. 
They have been in the rice business as long as I can remember, and 
1 have been living around Wynne for 30 years. 

They say: 

We, Gerald, Harold, and Roger Rolland, operate the farm G—103— 
that is their contract number— 


owned by our father, Marel Rolland. Our allotment was 119 acres of rice. This 
is the only cash crop we have as we do not rent any other farm. Any increase 
would be appreciated, but we would like to have 160 acres for our crop in 1955. 


_ 1 can go further and say that this is 4 families now, 4 distinct 
families, living on that farm. They are brothers and sisters. They 
own 640 acres of land, of which 600 are highly developed ricelands. 

Now, they end up with a 119-acre allotment. How 4 families can 
live out of 119 acres of rice allotment, I do not know. 

We have another one from a fellow by the name of C. C. Wood. 
He gives a large list of equipment, and so forth, he owns. He has 
been given 169 acres. He has 640 acres of cleared riceland, developed 
riceland. 

He goes on to say: 

If you can tell me how I can pay my obligations with 169 acres, I want to 
know how it is done. 

In other words, he has a list of equipment a mile long, and he still 
owes payments on it, and it is practically impossible. 

Now, there is a young boy who lives over in my section of the 
country. He just recently was married. I would like to read his 
entire letter: 

I would like for you to review my case and make some adjustment on my 
rice allotment. 

I am a first-year farmer, trying to get started in the farming business. In 
1954 I bought a farm, cleared it, and prepared it for rice production by putting 
in a well, constructing a flume, and purchasing necessary equipment. I planted 
270 acres that produced 26,456 bushels of rice. I now have to pay for the farm, 


well; fluming, land clearing, and equipment, besides supporting a wife and 
daughter . 


My allotment, which I feel surely must be an error, is oniy 80 acres for 1955. 
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I will not finish reading the letter, because it is just a matter of 
taking up time. 

Mr. THomprson. Without objection, your entire statement and the 
letters will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. W. S. Stuuson. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Let me ask you, would you like to have that state- 
ment go in as your statement / 

Mr. W. S. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomrson. Or do you want it in addition to what you have 
said ¢ 

Mr. W.S. Suwprson. Well, I would at least like to have those letters 
filed. 

Mr. Tompson. In addition, then? 

Mr. W. S. Srumpson. Yes. 

I could sit here—here is one other, one of the oldest rice men in our 
section. He says that he has not farmed less than 200 nor more than 
600 since 1985. He bought a farm of 720 acres in 1929, Last year 
he borrowed $18,000 from the Prudential Life Insurance Co. to finish 
clearing the land. 

He had farmed this land rather extensively earlier, and in 1951, 
1952, and 1958 he had rented additional land, and let that land rest. 

He goes out and borrows this money to clear this additional land; 
he can put in now for 1954 crops, he releases his rent contracts that he 
has on these other farms, thinking that he had a 1951, 1952, and 1953 
allotment that would apply. He ends up with 104 acres of an allot- 
ment on 720 acres developed riceland, and he wants to know how you 
can pay $18,000 to the Prudential Life Insurance Co. and pick up a 
$6,500 loss he had due to windstorms last year. 

Gentlemen, you could just run this thing down the whole list of 
farmers that we have got, and I believe you would find every one of 
them have got a hardship case like that. 

Of course, that is only 281 out of our county, but that 281 involves 
40 percent of our county—of rice farmers in our county. 

The committee and all the farmers that were consulted on this vote 
for the quota feel that the reason we had such a large overwhelming 
vote was because the acreage allotment without marketing quotas 
would defeat the purpose of the program, and it was also strongly 
rumored it would be difficult to get financial assistance from lending 
agents without marketing quotas. 

We feel that had a large influence on the tremendously large vote 
that you had on marketing quotas. 

The committee further felt, along with the thinking of this group of 
farmers, that we did not want to surrender the export trade we had 
enjoyed in the past, and felt that some method should be reached—we 
do not attempt to try to tell you how to reach that method—but we 
do feel that we must maintain and keep our export trade that we have 
enjoyed in the past. 

If we do not, we will end up not with the expansion of rice, but we 
will just gradually get down to where it is an existing problem. | 

We also would like to recommend the support of H. R. 2839 intro- 
duced by Mr. Gathings of Arkansas. We feel that will alleviate 
some of our inequities. However, we have gone over the entire list 
of rice we feel will be turned back, and we get less than 900 acres out 
of our county that we feel will be turned back. 
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I would like to read to you a statement by the committee and signed 
by the committee. It says: 


A review of 1955 rice allotments issued to Cross County farms has disclosed 
that the reserve made available for adjustments in allotments on short-history 
farms and uneconomical units was inadequate for the large number of such farms 
in the county. 

Rice farmers are faced with a situation not present on other farms in the 
county in that there is a minimum acreage under which they cannot operate. 
Due to the drastic reduction from the 1954 plantings (approximately 38 percent 
from BAE limits), many farms are reduced below this minimum. 

A farm by farm survey of county rice-farm listings, taking into consideration 
individual farming operations, developed riceland, equipment, and labor avail- 
able; and possibilities of other cash crops, indicates that an additional 4,124 
acres of rice is needed to make upward adjustments on 281 farms reduced below 
the minimum required for economical operation. This 281 represents 40 percent 
of the rice farms in our county. 

Due to the fact that even with this requested increase the county will still be 
reduced 31 percent below 1954 plantings as compared with the national reduction 
of 24.7 percent, the county and community ASC committees of Cross County feel 
justified in recommending that every effort be made to provide this needed acreage 
for the county. 


It is signed Grover Tyer, chairman, Riley McCorkle, and Pete 
Imboden, Jr. 

We want to thank you for your kind attention, and if you see any 
way that you can to reach some additional acres we w ould certainly 


appreciate it. 
r. Tuomeson. Thank you very much, Mr. Simpson. 
(The letters previously referred to follow : ) 


WYNNE, ARK., February 1, 1955. 
Cross County ASC CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 
Deak Sir: I am asking for 4 more acres of rice to go with the 7-acre allotment. 
I have a well which needs repairing. The repairs will cost me $1,200. I can’t 
possibly pay this repair and live on 7 acres of rice. 
THOMAS McFARLAND. 


VANNDALE, ARK., January 31, 1955. 
Cross County ASC CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

Deak Str: We would like to have the rice acreage reviewed and an increase 
if possible. We, Gerald, Harold, and Roger Rolland, operate the farm, G—103, 
owned by our father, Marel Rolland. Our allotment was 119 acres of rice. This 
is the only cash crop we have as we do not rent any other farm. Any increase 
would be appreciated, but we would like to have 160 acres for our crop in 1955. 

Roger H. Roiianp, 
GERALD ROLLAND, 
HaroLD ROLLAnpD, 
MaAReEL ROLLAND. 


CHERRY VALLEY, ARK., February 1, 1955. 
Cross County ASC CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

Dear Sir: I operate a rice farm 8 miles west of Cherry Valley, section No. 27, 
range 9 North, 2 East, which consists of 640 acres of cleared land. Out of this 
rice acreage allotment, I have been given 169 acres. 

Under this setup, I cannot possibly continue to rice farm and mect the pay- 
ments on my land and equipment. This equipment consists of: (1) 3 John 
Deere tractors, (2) 1 Case tractor, (3) 1 Ford tractor, (4) 1 Caterpillar D-4, 
(5) 2 combines, (6) 6 dises, (7) 2 grain carts, (8) 2 trucks, (9) 1 tiller and 2 
dike plows, (10) 3 harrows, (11) 2 rice wells. 

In addition, I built a granary last year which I haven't been able to make a 
payment on yet. It holds 22,000 bushels of rice. 
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If you can tell me how I can pay my obligations with 169 acres, I want to 
know how it is done. 
If your committee cannot increase my acreage, I want an appeal filed with 
the special review board. 
Yours truly, 


C. C. Woon. 


PARKIN, ARK., January 29, 1955. 
Cross County ASC ComMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

GENTLEMEN: I would like for you to review my case and make some adjust- 
ment on my rice allotment. 

I am a first-year farmer trying to get started in the farming business. In 
1954 I bought a farm, cleared it, and prepared it for rice production by putting 
in a well, constructing a flume, and purchasing necessary equipment. I planted 
270 acres that produced 26,456 bushels of rice. I now have to pay for the farm, 
well, fluming, land clearing, and equipment besides supporting a wife and 
daughter. 

My allotment, which I feel surely must be in error, is only 80 acres for 1955. 
Some of my neighbors that I have knowledge of have received considerably larger 
allotments in proportion that I would like to have explained. One neighbor 
planted 160 acres and received a 70-acre allotment, another planted 186 acres 
and received 75-acre allotment, and still another planted 900 acres and received 
a 400-acre allotment. This is entirely out of proportion to my 80-acre allotment 
on 270 acres and I feel that surely some error must have been made. I would 
like to get all of the allotment to which I am entitled. 

Even with this small increase it would be extremely difficult for me to operate 
my farm and defray the expenses I have accumulated in purchasing and prepar- 
ing the land for rice production. The land is new ground with stumps making 
it impractical to plant it to any profitable cash crop. 

I would like for you to review these facts and give them due consideration in 
adjusting my rice allotment. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bossy McKNIGHT. 


WYNNE, ARK., January 31, 1955. 
Cross County ASC CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

DEAR Sirs: I am a rice grower in Cross County, Ark. I have been raising 
rice for 9 years, mostly on rented land. I farmed 300 acres in 1954. 

I now own over 300 acres of land which is divided into 2 farms about 6 miles 
apart, both in Cross County. I received 18 acres on the old farm, but none on 
the new, on which I recently cleared 40 acres. 

I own 3 tractors, 1 combine and since the acreage control the landowners 
from whom I’ve been renting will farm their own land. I will have to farm 
my own. 

I would greatly appreciate anything you can do in regard to getting me some 
rice acreage on the new farm. 

©. G. Brock. 





WYNNE, ARK., January 27, 1955. 
Cross County ASC CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 


Dear Sre: I, Walter Henderson, have 80 acres of land, 65 of which is in culti- 
vation. I have been allotted 9.8 acres of cotton and 8 acres of rice on this farm. 
This leaves approximately 47 acres. I have no livestock, therefore, I do not 
need this acreage to raise feed crops or for pasturage. I have no irrigation 
system as my rice is watered from the well of a neighbor. The acres planted to 
soybeans in 1954 did not produce enough to combine because they need water, 
yet with crop controls I cannot afford to put down a well of my own. Based 
on these facts I feel that I am entitled to and should have a larger rice allotment. 


WALTER HENDERSON. 
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WYNNE, ARK., January 31, 1955. 
Cross CouNTY COMMITTEE, 


Wynne, Ark. 


Dear Sir: There was 75 acres of rice on the farm in 1954. It was adjusted 
to 50 acres. There is about 30 acres cleared. In all there is 115 acres ready for 
rice this year. 

ar wells are already down. I have gone in debt quite a bit and need more 
rice. 


Sam Hunt. 


HicKxory River, ArKk,, February 1, 1955. 


Dear Sir: I am a rice farmer and I have been farming rice since 1935. I 
have not farmed less than 200 acres or more than 600 since 1935. I have em- 
ployed from 2 to 3 men steady. 

I bought my farm of 720 acres in 1939 and have cleared it of brush and scrub 
timber, completing the job last year. I have two irrigation wells. I have had 
to get a loan each time I cleared ground or make improvements. 

Last year I borrowed $18,000 from Prudential Insurance Co. to get the last 
of my land cleared. I owe Cross County Bank, Wynne, Ark., $6,500 loss on last 
year’s crop due to a wind storm. 

I have $30,000 invested in machinery which I don’t need without getting to 
farm, as I have been, and no other farmer can afford to buy my machinery or 
farm. 

In 1950 my allotment was 191 acres of rice. In 1951, 1952, and 1953 I farmed 
500 acres of rented land so I could rest my cleared land and complete clearing 
the balance of my farm. I thought I already had my allotment when controls 
came on again. 

I received 104 acres allotment this time. I do not feel the local board was 
unfair, but I cannot make it on the amount allotted me. 

JOHN H. HILL. 


Fresruary 1, 1955. 
To the County Committee: 

I would like to put in my request for some additional rice acres. 

I have been getting water from another farm until last year; due to the 
plan, and renting some riceland each year. Since rice allotments are in effect 
most farmers are planning to farm their own land, making it hard to rent a 
rice farm. 

I have 40 acres of land. All of it is in cultivation. I have 6 acres cotton allot- 
ment and 4 acres of rice, leaving 30 acres of no cash crop. 

I have been getting water from another farm until last year due to the 
drought I had a well put down to water my cotton. The well cost me $2,500. 
I have three tractors and all the equipment to grow rice. 

If the hoard could give me some additional acres of rice, I would appreciate 
it very much. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES W. HENDERSON. 


CHeEerry VALLEY, Ark., January 28, 1955, 


Cross County ASC Orrice, 
Wynne, Ark. 

DEAR Sir: I would like to apply for some more rice acreage on my farm. West 
half section 22, range 9, No. 2 east, 714 miles west of Cherry Valley on Highway 
No. 42, consists of 320 acres and I have been given an allotment of 106 acres on 
form No. MQ 24 rice (1955) State and county code and farm serial No. 71-019, 
H-3, dated January 25, 1955. 

Would you please tell me with the cut in rice acreage I have been given how I 
can pay: 

(1) Taxes on land 1955 

(2) Payment to loan company—mortgages 
(3) Payment on machinery 

(4) Living expenses 

It is impossible with the cut I have been given. I am a veteran of World War 
II and have used my life savings plus what I could borrow from other people 
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as a down payment on this farm. There is no point starting a crop this year 
with 106 acres and the obligations I have to meet and expect to break even at 
this point. It seems the best thing to do is get rid of the land and equipment 
and salvage what I can or lose it all. It is doubtful that the bank will finance a 
crop with what I owe and so few acres. 

If your committee can do nothing about increasing my acreage I want to file 
an appeal for a study of my case by the special review board. Then if I can’t 
get an increase, I'll tell my creditors that there is my land and equipment fight 
it out. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM Cox. 

P. S.—Please let me know at once. 





WYNNE, ARK., February 1, 1955. 
Cross County ASC OFFICE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

Dear Sir: We purchased 600 acres mostly cutover timberland in 1953 for 
$12,000. At a cost of $15,000 we cleared enough of this land to plant 520 acres 
rice in 1954. In the spring of 1954 we drilled 1 well at a cost of $5,000 and in- 
stalled 2 pumps, pumping out of St. Francis River at a cost of $7,000. In order 
to properly irrigate this farm it was necessary to build several canals costing 
$1,500. 

This will make a capital investment of $40,500, notice that this does not include 
cost of machinery to plant and harvest the 520 acres planted in 1954 amounting 
to about $12,500. In addition we purchased $8,000 dryer stock to take care of 
this crop. 

At a total investment cost of $61,000 we were in a position to plant, harvest, 
and store 520 acres in 1954 and years to come. 

Our allotment for 1955 is 125 acres. This is only 24 percent of our capability 
or a 76 percent reduction from our 1954 plantings. 

In view of the large investment and the unusually larger reduction in 1955, 
We feel this will create an undue hardship. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, JR. 


CHERRY VALLEY, ARK., February 1, 1955. 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COUNTY COMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

Dear Str: In October 1953 I bought the east half of section 22—9-2 from Dr. 
R. L. Hickman for $25,000. I had to borrow the money to make the downpay- 
ment of $7,000 also, I had to buy his half interest in a herd of cattle that he and 
Mr. W. M. Schlinker were partners. 

Mr. Schlinker had a 5-year lease on this land, which ends January 1, 1956. I 
had to let Mr. Schlinker’s lease stay in effect. Last year we had in 210 acres of 
rice, which we have in storage on the farm. I have paid all the money back that 
I had to borrow to make the downpayment. 

This year I just got 80 acres allotment on 320 acres, which had 133 acres 
allotment in 1950. I have to make a $3,000 payment plus 5% percent interest om 
$18,000 this fall 1955. I don’t see any way to make it on my half of 80 acres 
which I have to furnish seed, water, and fertilizer. I need at least 40 more acres 
allotment. 

If the county committee is unable to help me, I want to file an appeal for a 
study of my case by a special review board. 

Thank you, 
WILsBuR C, Woop. 


Mr. Tuompson. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Garuines. Just what particular recommendation would you 
growers in Cross County bring to this committee 

Mr. W.S. Srmpson. I did not understand that. 

Mr. Garuines. What particular recommendation would you make 
appearing in behalf of your county ? 

Mr. W.S. Srmpson. You mean to obtain these acres? 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes. 
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Mr. W. S. Sunpson. Well, I just do not know. We feel like this: 
In going back over this figure we had on the BAE figure that they 
told us we had to adjust down to 57,970 acres, in using a 70 percent 
factor we use in our county, would have given us 45,970 acres; we were 
actually allotted 4,284; that is after all adjustments were made from 
a State pool, which would give us 4,408 acres. We feel that the 10 
percent that was taken off the adjusted BAE figure is a source of our 
entire trouble. 

Now, whether or not that is true in every county in the United 
States I do not know; but we also feel that if it is true in all other 
counties that have got the same differences in AMS figures as in our 
county, the cut that you are giving us is going to amount to a lot 
more than you think it is. You will not have the rice that they antici- 
pate because we feel that it very definitely is a great error. 

Mr. Garutnes. Is rice like cotton in that you can increase your 
yield appreciably in any 1 year? 

Mr W. S. Srwpson. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. Gatruines. What about the percentage of increased yield? 

Mr. W.S. Stmpson. For instance, in 1953—I intended to bring that 
out—in 1953 that was a very good yielding year. 

The AMS says the average in our county was 52.2 against 43 for 
1952; and 40 for 1951. We admit that in 1953, if we convert this into 
acres instead of having the 46,733 reported by farmers, it would be 
62,371. We had that much additional yield per acre. We admit that 
we had a higher yield than the AMS figure grants us. 

The same thing is true in 1954; we had a very high yield in 1954, 
reported by farmers as 63,006 acres in the bushels produced which, 
converted according to the AMS figures would be 76,000 acres. We 
do not contend we raised 76,000 acres. That was in increased yield. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

All right, Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. Gises. Mr. Chairman, this morning a statement was made that 
our expansion in rice was due to the 90 percent of parity. In my opin- 
ion, that is not true. 

In the past, our rice has sold from 15 to 20 cents above parity, and 
the price has been the reason for the large expansion in the rice acre- 
age. It is not the 90 percent of parity. 

Now, this year we are down below 90 percent of parity on our price 
this year. 

Mr. Garurnes. But the increased acreage—— 

Mr. Gisps. Was due to—— , 

Mr. Gaturnes. When rice was above parity. 

Mr.-Gisps. Yes. sir; when rice was above parity. The 90 percent 
was not the reason for it. 

Mr: Thompson. Yes. 

Now, Mr, Gathings, will you introduce the next witness‘ 

Mr. Gatutnes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. W. J. Denton, of Wilson, Mississippi County, Ark., is here. 
He will be accompanied by three gentlemen from Craighead County. 
‘They are Messrs. Bernis White, Claude Cathcart, and Joe Burns. 
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Mr. Denton will be followed by Mr. Cathcart and Mr. Bernis White 
oe a who represents Greene County before the committee 
today. 

Mr. Denton is the former president of the Agricultural Council 
of Arkansas. He has appeared before this committee a time or two 
when we were making our tour of the country with respect to agri- 
cultural problems. He is a rice farmer as well as a cotton farmer 
operating in two different counties. He is highly regarded in our 
State. It is an honor for me to present W. J. Denton. I would like to 
have something to say about the others at the table later. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right; Mr. Denton, if you will proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. DENTON, ACCOMPANIED BY BERNIS WHITE, 
CLAUDE CATHCART, AND JOE BURNS 


Mr. Denton. Thank you, gentlemen; thank you for that introduc- 
tion. 

I am W. J. Denton from Wilson, Ark., and I represent interests in 
Mississippi County and Craighead County, Ark. 

I would first like to discuss the AMS or BAE figures which have 
been gone into here before, but there is a big discrepancy not only in 
our counties but it is statewide and, as you have heard before this 
morning, it is not only our State, but in Louisiana, in Texas, and the 
rest of the States. 

For comparison figures, the State of Arkansas reported last year 
745,447 acres reported by the farmers. The adjusted figure by AMS 

was 613,000 acres, and it is hard for me to believe that the farmers 
would misrepresent 130,000 acres in the State and, likewise, on that 
same basis in all the counties. 

I have the percentage in all the counties in the State. 

I would like to bring to your attention the fact that in Craighead 
County we reported 31,770 acres, and BAK, the adjusted BAE figure, 
is 16,199 acres. 

There could be some discrepancy in some farmers in the county, I 
do not deny that; but to come across and cut everybody on a percent- 
age basis, a factor which was arrived at in Craighead County, whether 
you reported your acreage right or whether you reported it wrong, 
you were assumed to have reported it wrong, and they cut us to 86 
percent of our acreage reported in 1951. 

They cut us to 88 ——— of our acreage reported in 1952. They 
cut us to 86 percent of our acreage reported in 1953; and 9314 percent 
of our acreage reported in 1954. 

Now, there are numerous ways that the AMS gets these figures. 
One is from milling, one is from talking to, bankers, and there are 
fallacies in this program on both sides. I could see where it could 
be in reducing our acreage, and I can also see on the other side, but 
to come in and say that every man has misrepresented his acreage, I 
do not think that is the case. 

There is another question in my mind. They have checked with 
the mills as to how much rice was milled or shipped out of the States. 
There has been a lot of newer production in Arkansas, ‘and’on new 
land, that is where your seed rice comes from, and as to what has been 
taken in consideration of seed rice. 

I know in Craighead County, where I am more fainiline than in 
other counties, there has been a lot of seed rice raised and resold in 
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the State of Arkansas, and as to what figure that had to do with the 
BAE figures, I am not sure. I have talked with the Department of 
Agriculture and they have said they would try to get the figures up, 
which I had not seen, but there could be some fallacy there in the 
figures. 

The other misleading things to the farmer are when the acreage 
cut first came out, they said that they were going to cut the nationa! 
acreage 24.9 percent. 

We sat/down as farmers and we said that we would have to take the 
cut, and that did not sound too far out of line, so there was not any- 
body who talked in organizations or individuals or talked to our rep- 
resentatives up here, which is our Arkansas delegation; we thought 
on we could live with a 24.9-percent cut. 

Then on top of that cut we have got to take this BAE cut which, 
I think, the big percentage of the farmers turned in correctly in Ar- 
kansas. There might have been some who did not turn it in correctly, 
I do not deny that, but from a 25-percent cut on a national basis of the 
1954 planted acres, the State of Arkansas has taken approximately 
a 37-, 38-percent cut. Our county has taken a 42-percent cut. My 
particular farm has taken a 59-percent cut, and that cut, on top of the 
information that comes out, is pretty hard to take, and it went on and 
it got so late so that we could not get up here to talk with you all, and 
show you our problems. 

The thing got rushed through in some way, and we got our allot- 
ment back on the 26th of January; the 28th we got to the polls to vote 
for marketing quotas. That did not give us time to find out what we 
wanted nor did it give the county committee time to administer what 
smal] acreage we had properly. 

There were provisions in the Department of Agriculture which, 
after I had gotten up here and found out more about that, could have 
alleviated the situation a little. It would not have helped; there was 
not enough acreage to help the new grower, and it was, by far, not 
enough to help the old grower. But the program was rushed through 
fast enough so that what little leeway the county committee had was 
not fully explained all the way down the line to where it could be 
administered properly. 

As for this year’s BAE figure, I think it is too late to say anything 
about it. I would like for you gentlemen to take into consideration 
from here on, if we are going to be governed by acreage controls, not 
only in rice but in cotton and wheat and in the other basic crops—and 
I do not think, if it boiled down to it, that the individual farmer would 
mind paying for it—let us measure our acreage by the year so that if 
we turn in and measure our acreage and it is reported that way, then 
BAE or AMS cannot come back and say, “Well, you misrepresented 
the thing. We are going to cut you 14 percent this year or we are 
going to cut you 15 percent.” 

Personally speaking, I would be willing to pay my part of it, and I 
do not believe there is a farmer in the State of Arkansas who would 
go against having his acreage measured every year and paying for it. 
T do not think it is over $2, $3, $4 a farm. 

Then we have got a record we can rely on. Like it is now, somebody 
has told « tale scsnewhere, and I have got to take the consequences of 
it.. Ihave ot to be cut just like he did. I would like to have my acres 
measured. 
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Mr. Kina. Do you have the aerial photographs ? 

Mr. Denon. Yes, sir; we have the aerial photographs. I believe 
our last snap was made this spring, and the one before that was made 
in 1949, but it was not made each year. If it had been made each year 
you could go back and pick out a lot of your riceland, because it would 
show in your maps, but there was one made in 1949 and the last one 
was made in 1954, I believe that is correct. 

Then, the next thing that entered the mind is, first, to get myself 
clear, I am for 90-percent maps but being for 90-percent supports, 
I will agree to a rigid control. 

Now, I would hate to see a drastic cut taken in 1 year that would 
jeopardize a lot of people in our community over there. It puts some 
in a position where whether they will operate or not, I do not know. 

In cotton they put a ceiling and a base on this figure. If I remember 
the cotton program correctly, it was 65 percent of your 3-year average 
or 40 percent of any one higher year, not to exceed 50 percent of your 
cropland, and I can see both sides of the argument of the old farmer 
and the new farmer ; because basically I could figure either way. They 
both have got their problems. 

Your new farmer has gone into this, and I know some of them; in 
fact, I know one who has come back from the war, he was a prisoner 
of war, as a matter of fact, his land had never been suitable for cot- 
ton, and he went into the rice business, got into it last year, and planted 
his whole section, 640 acres, in rice. 

In our particular county our cotton is on a county-factor basis. He 
loses all his cotton history to that 640 acres. Then he comes back and 
gets 188 acres rice allotment, and he has got the balance of his land 
that is unsuited for any other crop over there. 

On the other hand, I know old farmers that by this acreage coming 
down—and I think it would not alleviate the situation, there was not 
enough acres, but if it had been administered better, if the county 
committee had known the rules in it, they would have gotten a little 
better show over the new grower in that a lot of the county committee 
says, “We have got to give the new grower this to bring him up to 65 
percent in 2 years or 40 percent,” and there are a lot of old growers 
who are cut down to 16 or 17 percent of their total available riceland, 
and those are the people who have been farming in rice 20, 30 years, 
as long as we have had rice there. 

It is too drastic a cut for them. Likewise the new man has gotten a 
drastic cut. 

Cotton was to a certain extent floored on both sides. It takes care of 
the old and new grower to a certain extent, not to exceed a certain 
percent of their available crop land. 

Mr. Kina. Is your territory also cotton territory ? 

Mr. Denton. Mississippi County is a cotton territory—well, Craig- 
head County is divided—about half the county being predominantly 
rice county. 

Mr. Kine. Do you grow any wheat down there? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir; we grow a smal] amount of wheat, not much. 

Mr. Kine. Any peanuts? 

Mr. Denton. No, sir. 

Mr. Krne. Including rice and cotton and wheat, you have got your- 
selves, or they have got you pretty well Russianized down there; have 
they not ¢ 
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Mr. Denton. No, sir; our wheat history is awfully small, very small, 
and what land has gone to rice in the cotton country, is land that has 
been uneconomically farmed—I am talking about Mississippi County 
now—land that will not raise cotton and return you a dollar. It has 
been land that brought your good land, down. It is what is called the 
black-land county in the Mississippi, Arkansas area. In Craighead 
County, in the rice part of it, it has been predominantly rice. There is 
some cotton. It is like the black land, it is not a good cotton operation. 

Mr. Kine. They have got you fellows down there in a position where 
you cannot do much without having to get permission. 

Mr. Denton. All I ask in rice is that they give us the same position 
that they have taken care of in cotton and wheat, which they have now. 

Mr. Kine. Yes; but you said you believed in this support price 
system. 

Mr. Denton. Very definitely, and with that—— 

Mr. Kine. Isn’t that a consequence of it ? 

Mr. Denton. With that I said I agreed with a rigid control. 

Now, last year we had asked for or tried to get an acreage control last 
year, a number of us, I think the big percentage in Arkansas, by far. 
We did get it. 

But, bear in mind, I am not trying to argue this back and forth, I 
would like to give you our views and hope all of you can figure out 
something that will help us, that will be feasible to the Government. 
It is a question in my mind if we take a tremendous cut now, maybe 
not next year, but the year after next, if we take this cut, eventually, 
according to the present law, we are going to be under normal supply 
plus 10 percent, and then when you do, there is going to be a lot of them 
who are going to plant a big rice crop, and it is a question in my mind 
as to which way you are going to get your largest surplus, whether it is 
to take a gradual cut in your control program if it lasts a year further, 
than to take a big cut for a year or two, and let it get back open. 

Now, it might not get open; something might happen so that this 
surplus rice we have would move next year. 

Mr. Kine. You like the program, but you only criticize the manage- 
ment of it. 

Mr. Denton. No; I did not say that. I say there is an angle in it 
that, I think—and I am laying this before you all so you can see one of 
our sides of it—it might be wrong, I do not say I am right about it. I 
would wish for it to be given some consideration as to whether we have 
to take a big cut in 1 year and maybe it will last 2 years, and maybe we 
can get out from under a program, and then we build up another big 
rice supply. 

I would rather be under a program 3 years, and I think probably 
hold the supply down lower than it would be to be under 2 years, and 
then throw up a year. 

I have argued both sides of this thing, so far as old grower and 
new grower up here, because I am predominantly an old cottongrower, 
and we were up here with the California people, which were in the 
shape of the new ricegrowers, and I think California has about de- 
cided—and I do not disagree with trends, I think California should 
have all the trends they deserve—I do not think the law should be 
changed to get the trends out there any quicker than the law set it 
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up for. I do not think it should be reduced from 5 to 3 years, but 
when they get those trends I am not against it. 

On Congressman Gathings’ bill, which has been passed for cotton, 
I do not see where it can hurt anything, in that there are situations in 
rice much more so than in any other crops. You run into-years where 

our land gets fallow, and then it would be better for you to lay your 
and out, to clean it up for a year, and then go back into it. 

You will not give up, the farmer will not give up, that allotment 
if he is going to lose his history on it. Now that was brought up before 
this morning, and there is one thing I would like to clear up. 

That does not mean that the farmer is not going to plant that acre- 
age. If he is forced between losing his history or planting it, he is 
going to plant it. The difference will be that he will athtiate plant it 
on some older grass year land, and where he might make 30 or 40 
bushels, another fellow might pick it up and make 60 or 70, and that 
would be tough in reapportioning your allotment and turning it back 
to the county. where it would be his history. I do favor the Dill. 

A review committee, as I understand it, is set up basically now to go 
back in case there has been an error figured in your cotton allotment. 
Now, that error could be your BAE figure or your AMS figure. If 
you can prove that acreage, that overcomes the error. 

I think some of the farmers in Arkansas could prove that acreage. 
I think a lot of the smaller farmers would have a harder time proving 
it so far as actual factual measured maps showing it are concerned. 

If it were possible, I would like for you to take into consideration 
maybe the fact of the review committee, add to that that the review 
committee shall review hardship cases and give it some basis of adjust- 
ment rather than just boil it down to one point that it has got to be 
a mistake in figures, because there are a lot of people that could not 
prove that, and more particularly, your smaller farmers could not 
prove it. Some of your larger farmers map and plot their crops each 

ear. 
" Mr. Gatutnes. The purpose of that would be to block out your 
gross inequities—— 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines (continuing). At the county level. 

Mr. Denton. That is right, sir. 

That is about all I know of.. I would be glad to try to answer any 
questions. 

I would like to add one thing, and this is not a question ; I would like 
to leave a thought with you. On this cut that we are taking in rice in 
the United States, and this would also go along with wheat or cotton 
or any other basic allotted crops, and we cut in the United States on 
the allotted crops—well, take rice, and I cut normally which has got 
to be enough to try to reduce the world supply. 

Now, if we cut back here, this cut, the national cut—say it is 24.9 
percent below the BEA figure, the cut really is below—it amounts to 
more than that. 

Now, they come back and say, “We are cutting 25 or 30 percent, we 
are going to cut ours.” Then you are cutting the United States but 
your total supply is not being cut. They will bring the acreage up 
to what we cut. That will work both in cotton and the rest of it 
and, like I say, I will leave that with you for thought. It is a big 
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tiene and I do not know the answer myself, and I cannot argue 
about it. , 

I will try to answer anything I can for you. But that is just some- 
thing to think about. We are taking a cut for the world when we 
reduce our acreage in Arkansas and lose it in the United States. .That 
is all I have. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Did I understand that you were a new ricegrower ? 

Mr. Denton. No, sir; I have a history in rice from 1944. I say 
that I could probably qualify through an expanded acreage in 1953 
and 1954. 

Mr. Hacen. How quickly can you expand your acres ? 

Mr. Denton. Well, our reduction from our 1954 crop, according to 
the allotment, was about 50 percent, and for my 2-year average was 
41 percent, and from my 5-year average was about 27 percent. 

Mr. Hacen. But you had a big expansion in 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. As you know—now, I still say that was not 
a to 90 percent of parity because in 1953 there was a good demand 

or rice. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, you do not recognize any distinction then be- 
tween your expanded acreage and some acreage that has been in pro- 
duction for 20 years as far as suffering a cut, do you? I mean, do 
you feel you are just as entitled to equal treatment on all your rice 
acreage as somebody who has been growing that amount of acreage 
for 20 years? You do,do you not? 

Mr. Denton. Basically in that particular situation either way you 
figure it, as an old grower or a new grower, if there were going to be 
any additions I would benefit by it. 

r. Hagen. But you would want the same treatment as every other 
grower ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. If you will indulge the chairman for just a minute, 
please, I would like to ask Mr. Garrett a question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THompson. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Denton. That is all I have. I certainly thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing before you. 

r. THompson. Thank you very much. If there are no further 
questions, I assume these other gentlemen have statements to make. 
Do you have statements to make ? 

r. Gatuines. Two of them have statements. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Claude Cathcart, who has been a 
member of the county committee of Craighead County for 20 years, 
and he is appearing here as a representative of Craighead County 
farmers. He is sound in judgment. _ He has had lots of experience as 
committeeman and producer. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE CATHCART, REPRESENTING CRAIGHEAD 
COUNTY FARMERS 


Mr. Carucart. It is a little bit difficult for me to get up here and 
follow a man like Mr. Joe Denton. He has given you a good history 
of our county and has done an excellent job, and we are glad to have 
him down here with us. He is one of our boys now. 
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He and I have adjoining farms. I am going to refer to myself in 
what few remarks I have to make quite a little bit, and you will excuse 
me for doing that because I am just going to give you a few illustra- 
tions that I know more about than by picking out some particular 
cases. 

I started farming, rice farming, in our county, on the same farm that 
I own now in 1914, and I have got 320 acres that I operate, and it is 
considered an old rice farm. 

Those were the boys who sent me down here. I did not come down 
here on my own accord exactly, but some of the boys made up a little 
kit of a few hundred dollars, $200 exactly, and sent me down here, 
and wanted me to represent them. There were about 20 of them. 
They gave about $10 apiece. 

Well, there was not anything I could do much except to come on 
down, and I told them, I said, “You boys put me on a spot.” I said, 
“You come out here and vote for this thing, on this quota to a man, 
every one of you voted for it, and now you want me to come along 
and go down here and tell those boys you did the wrong thing. You 
want some more acres.” But they felt like—most of these boys are 
old growers, and they have done an excellent job of rotation and soil 
conservation practices. 

They live on their farms and they live on them, and they do not 
farm but about 30 percent of the land to rice, and those boys have been 
cut more than they expected to be cut, what Mr. Denton has told you. 

Our county came out with about a 40-percent cut when they thought 
they were going to get about 25, and the program as it was set out 
was a little bit different than it was in 1950. 

I used to be, you know, a county committeeman. In fact, I served 
on the committee plumb up until last year, ever since its infancy, and 
people came to me at the beginning of this yaer and asked me, they 
said, “Do you think that I will be hurt if I go ahead and just plant 
about 30 percent of my land, or 25 percent, like I have been planting 
all these years? Do you reckon I will come back next year and get 
hurt by planting”—he says, “I could double my acres; I got plenty 
of good land, I got plenty of water.” 

I says, “I don’t think you are going to be hurt if they handle it like 
they did in 1950.” I says, “The only thing going to be hurt is that 
the county is not going to get as much acreage if you get out there and 
increase your acres, but it will be so little when it is carried back home 
to you it is not going to help you much, because your county, your 
available riceland, is going to be the main factor to set that up on.” 

To give a little illustration, back in 1950 we had 15,000 acres; we had 
45,000 acres available riceland. Well, we divided that through, and 
that gave us about 3314 percent of our available riceland to rice, and 
then we began to take the history. 

Well, we did not let anybody get up above about 40 percent of his 
available riceland to rice, and those that were below that, why, they 
came down below to the 33, and we just worked in between 30 and 40. 
Nobody objected to it. There was not anybody who went to the review 
committee, and everybody was happy about it, and these farmers 
thought, I thought, that we would have that same opportunity. 

But I am not critical a bit in the world about the officials who han- 
died this thing. They did the best job they knew how todo. You take 
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these county committees. They usually, in our county where you have 
got cotton and livestock and rice, why, they generally have 1 man on 
there for rice, 1 man for cotton, maybe 2 for cotton. In our county we 
have 2 cotton men and 1 rice man. 

Well, those cotton men do not pay much attention to that thing; 
they turn it over to the rice committeeman, and vice versa, the other 


way. 

The cotton men handled their crowd, so I just naturally got into, 
by having been on there so long, the fellows just naturally kind of ad- 
vised with me a lot about it, figuring I knew all about it. 

But when this was brought down to us, it was only brought down 
just 2 or 3 days, as Mr. Denton showed you, that new committeeman 
came up there and he looked over that worksheet and all those columns 
on there and dittoes, and this, that, and the other, and it took him a 
day or two to find out what that was all about, and some of the results 
were, the reason why there were so many inequities that he could have 
ay avoided, had he had a little training on that thing. Here 

fore each year, before these allotments are put out, we had men from 
the State office come down and train us and go over this thing all day 
long on it, and train us on every phase of it. But these boys this year 
did not have that opportunity, and the results were that some of the 
boys got hurt. 

I will give you a little illustration about myself. I got out and got 
some new land. 

Now, to an old rice farmer new land is a rice farmer’s dream. He 
can get out there and make a hundred bushels about as easy as he can 
make forty on his old land. 


A couple of years ago, one of my good friends in Jonesboro who has 


made a lot of money, had some money, and he got out and bought him 
an old cotton farm in an adjoining county, Lawrence County. 

He came to me one day and asked me if I would not go over there 
with my surveying outfit and see if that would make rice. 

I went with him over there, and we took our instruments, and went 
all over the place, and I said, “John, this will make rice.” It is an 
old cotton farm, never did make any cotton much. It is an old farm 
that had been pretty much abandoned. He bought it for a song. 

I said, “If you want to buy this thing, you want to put your money 
in it, put down a well, I will rent it from you.” He said, “O. K.” We 
made a trade. I went over there in 1953 and 1954 and farmed that 
land. I made a hundred bushels an acre on it, and that was new land, 
and we did fine on it. 

But some of the neighbors around there, and everybody, well, said 
if that land will make that much rice, why, it is valuable. He turned 
around and he sold that farm for about three times what he gave for 
it, and the owner came back now and said, “Well, my acres have been 
cut; why, you better move back home now and let me take over,” and, 
of course, I do not blame him. I would have done the same thing if 
I would have had it. 

But I am just trying to point out that a lot of these farmers that in 
1953 were back in the other years, in the war years, and were coming 
along in 1950, 1951, and 1952, we had some wet years, those old farms 
did not, some of them, make 20 bushels an acre. The grass had taken 
over and they were mighty near compelled to go out. 
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They went out like I did and rented some land, and in setting up 
this year’s program, why, he had a history of 1950 and 1951; maybe 
he was out the other 3 years; he was farming somewhere else. He 
had taken his equipment and gone over to some of his neighbors, on 
some of this new land, but now his land is back in shape, he is comin 
back, and some of those farms got awfully badly hurt because some o 
the committeemen did not circle out those years he was out and divided 
them by 5 instead of when he had only a 2-year history, and the man 
on the other end of those 5-year periods, why, he got the advantage 
by saying you could not cut him; you would cut him 70 percent of 
his 2-year average, and then you had taken your factor from there, 
and he came out with close to 50 percent of his rice, available riceland, 
to cotton where he had had—I mean, his available riceland to rice, 
where he had had it all in rice. But the fellow on the other end, why, 
he did not have that protection. 

Most of the counties were not hurt that way, but some of them 
were, and because most. of the county men would circle out those years 
and divide it by 3 or 2 rather than by 5, he could help him that way. 

Of course, any time you did that you lowered your county factor 
that much. There was quite a lot of that done in our county, and 
they got them fairly well together, but it brought our factor down to 
where we only got, what was it, 73 percent—73.60, and in addition, 
he has brought out about our BAE figure. 

Well, take and go back to that 1950 and 1951 man now. His acres 
were measured in 1950, but still he had taken a 10-percent cut from 
the BAE figure, so these are just a few things that I wanted to bring 
out to show you there is nobody to blame for it, and we are happy 
about having this opportunity of being protected with our support 
program, Ao we are a hundred percent for it, and we know you folks 
down here are fighting our battles and have been more convinced since 
being down here that the jobs that you boys have done—we sure appre- 
ciate anything you folks have done—and we want to say again that 
we know that you are going to do something for us, and we are looking 
forward to it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Cathcart, you place your confidence in a very 
good friend here, because Mr. Gathings has certainly been a tower of 
strength ever since I have known him, which has been for quite a 
few years. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for those remarks. Of 
course, I am glad to have them stated before my constituents, and this 
is one of them now. 

In 1950 you were on the committee there in Craighead County, Mr. 
Cathcart ? 

Mr. Catucart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. You were a member of the county committee at that 
time, and you do know the percentage of cropland factor across the 
county worked, and worked well; is that right? 

Mr. Catucart. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. And if you had an option to go either way in Craig- 
head County, you would no doubt work out quite a lot of these injus- 
tices that are now on your hands for 1955; is that right ¢ 
Mr. Catucart. That is right. 

Mr. Gatuines. If you could go either way. 
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Now, you know in cotton we passed out of this committee a pro- 
vision whereby we could go either to history, using the past 3 years’ 
history, or a percentage of cropland factor across the county; it 
would be up to the county committee to make that determination. 
Would you recommend to this committee that a similar provision be 
written into the law as to rice ? 

Mr. Carucart. That is right. 

One more thing I forgot to say is that back in the war years on 
these old farms now we were encouraged to increase our production; 
we were asked to plant 15 percent more rice, and I know that was in 
2 or 3 of those years. That was one reason those old farms got down 
in bad shape because they overplanted beyond; they knew it was not 
too good practice. 

I would like to say this: This yield we have, this surplus we have 
this year, is not altogether due to our increase in acreage. We just 
got an increase in yield that we do not know where in the world it 
came from, but we do know from my 40 years’ experience, I never 
raised any hundred-bushel rice before in my life. If I raised better 
than 50 bushel, I figured I was batting 500 or better. I was happy 
with any crops I got above 50 bushels an acre. 

This last year we made over a hundred on some of our land, and 
that is not going to happen again. Now that happened nearly all 
through the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do you agree with Mr. Denton when he testified 
here a few moments ago that it would be well to give more leeway in 
the hands of the review committee to wipe out some of these hardships 
and inequities ¢ 

Mr. Carucartr. Yes, I am 100 percent for it. I have been appointed 
aS a review committee in Poinsett County and, of course, if I go down 
there, I am going down there with the interest of the farmers; I am 
going to try to do everything I can, and I hope that the regulations 
will give me a little bit of leeway so I can help some of those extreme 
cases without jeopardizing the regulations in any way. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. White is from Jonesboro and 
Craighead County. He is the manager of the Jonesboro Production 

Yredit Association, dealing with more farmers, I would say, than any 
man in Craighead County, but he also makes loans in Greene County 
as well as Craighead County. He is most familiar with the question 
under discussion. 


STATEMENT OF BERNIS WHITE, REPRESENTING FARMERS OF 
GREENE COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I farm 
in Craighead County, and my home is there. 

But, as Mr. Gathings pointed out, we extend credit through a farm- 
ers’ cooperative to producers in both Craighead and Greene Counties. 
The farmers of Greene County asked me to represent them here and 
bring to your attention some of the rank injustices that exist by the 
way the allotments came to them. 

T have no fault to find with the program other than these inequities 
do exist to the extent that it is serious. 

I would like to point out to you 2 concrete cases which I would 
say the county as a whole, will show at least 30 percent of the farmers 
suffering almost equally. 
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One farmer has 573 acres on his farm that his father rice-farmed for 
the past 30 years. This boy inherited part of it and bought the heirs 
out. 

This farm carried an allotment to 1950 of 120 acres under the 1950 
program. 

In 1951 that farm—there were planted 130 acres, an increase, and as 
the other gentlemen before me told you, these farmers were encouraged 
to extend their production and increase it, together with the favorable 
price, is the cause, in my opinion of the rapid expansion. 

This farm was highly polluted because it was old and had the grasses, 
the seeds already spread to it, and it easily becomes infected when you 
do have grasses scattered all over the farm by irrigation. 

He laid his farm idle in 1952, 1953, and 1954. Now, mind you, this is 
a 573-acre rice farm. 

The man has some $15,000, $20,000 home on his farm, he and his 
family. He was reared there and he has reared his family there. He 
comes up with a 36-acre allotment with a well, combine, and all equip- 
ment that is necessary to make a rice unit; and I will ask you gentle- 
men in all fairness, can that man maintain a unit with that sort of 
an allotment ? 

The other one I would like to mention to you is a farm with 1,130 
acres of available riceland. It contains 4 wells, and he has 3 combines, 
and he was in practically the same predicament that the one I men- 
tioned before, except he laid idle in 1952 and 1953. 

He came back last year with a rather high planting, 460 acres, and he 
comes up with an allotment of 177 acres with 4 wells on that size farm. 

Now, 1t would appear to me that those are rank inequities, and should 
have consideration. 

These gentlemen begged you, and I beg through you, to assist in 
reventing farmers from being put out of business in that manner, and 
believe that there can be some arrangements worked out where these 

things can be remedied without jeopardizing the program because, as 
the gentlemen before you said, I heartily endorse the 90 percent of 
parity and a control program, because I think it will mean either sur- 
vival of the rice industry or it will mean that we will go down as we did 
in 1929 and 1930. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. Did I understand you to say that this particular 
farmer, the first farmer mentioned had a 36-acre allotment in 1955 
out of 

Mr. Wurre. 573 acres. 

Mr. Garuines. 573-acre rice farm ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. What about this farmer B here with 177-acre allot- 
ment, did you say ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. Available riceland, yes, sir; four wells, and those wells 
cost around $3,500. 

I maintain that is putting a dollar value on those farms by having 
that kind of inequity; and, gentlemen, that is true. I believe that is 
true, at least. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Garuines. If the review committee had more authority they 
could at least give these two farmers an opportunity to operate on an 
economical basis ? 
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Mr. Wurirr. With some leeway because, I believe, the county com- 
mittee did the best possible job they could by using this system. In 
other words, I do not believe there is an error there, the way they 
figured it, because I checked with them myself on Monday before I 
left, and we could not find any error committed. It just does not work 
out like we imagined it would when we are writing something on 
paper. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Wurre. White. 

Mr. Hagen. This 537-acre farm, just give me a rough estimate of 
what the value of his land and his equipment, and everything is. 

Mr. Wurrr. He was offered $100 an acre for that farm last year, 
and you could not get anyone to bid on it today, Congressman. That 
farm is worthless. 

Mr. Hacen. What do you think the value of his equipment is? 

Mr. Wnuirr. Well, he has some—it is either $18,000 or $19,000 in- 
ventory of equipment. 

Mr. Hagen. You regard that man as a hardship case, right ? 

Mr. Wuire. Definitely so. 

Mr. Hagen. I am glad to hear you say that because when you talk 
about cotton apparently if you have more than 5 acres apparently 
you are not a hardship case in the quota situation, but you definitely 
recognize a hardship in that man’s position. 

Mr. THompson. For the record, Mr. Hagen, there are some with 
more than 5 acres in my particular country that are very definitely 
hardship cases. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Hacen. I simply wanted to establish that for the record. 

In this rice business in your area, of course, you are not from Cross 
County, as I understand it, but there is a statement here from Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Gibbs who are, and on page 2 they say : 

Rice farmers are faced with a situation not present on other farms in the 
county in that there is a minimum acreage under which they cannot operate. 

What is the reason, how would you explain that? Of course, that 
is not your statement. 

Mr. Wuire. No, sir. I would explain that this way, Congressman: 
A cotton farm can be a unit with a much smaller acreage than rice 
because, first, in our area you do not have your irrigation investment 
which I mentioned, which would be a $3,500 investment in an irriga- 
tion well, and the equipment necessary to carry on a rice operation is 
planting and harvest equipment, and because it is all done with ma- 
chinery, rice farming is carried on entirely by machinery. 

Then, your investment in equipment, a 36-acre cotton farm might 
have $1,000 investment in equipment, whereas here this farm has a 
$19,000 investment in equipment alone, and that is not high for that 
size farm, a 500-acre farm, a rice farm. I will make it that way. 

Mr. Hacen. Because of the conditions or necessities of planting and 
harvesting and so forth, you need a larger acreage? 

Mr. Wuire. To make a unit. 

Mr. Haaren. There is the irrigation factor. 
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Mr. Wurre. If you own that large amount of equipment, you have 
got to have a larger acreage or it 1s not an economic unit. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Joe Burns is with us. He is an 
outstanding civic leader and farmer from Craighead County. I do not 
know what amount of time he will require. I hope he will give 
us his views and observations. 

Mr. Borns. I think the two gentlemen from Craighead County were 
given a sufficient amount of time. Thank you. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Now, I thought we would be able to get to Mr. Satterfield of the 
Department of Agriculture, and take some of his testimony but, as 
I see it, we will have to excuse Mr. Satterfield and we will confer with 
him later on. We will not be able to get to him until next week. 

I am going to ask the indulgence of Arkansas to let me put a con- 
stituent of mine on for 5 minutes, which I promised him he would have 
before 3 : 30, and I expect he pro bably has made his departure arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

I will call Mr. George Shoultz of the Matagorda County Rice 
Growers Association of Texas. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SHOULTZ, MANAGER, MATAGORDA 
COUNTY RICE FARMERS COOPERATIVE 


Mr. SHovutrz. I am George Shoultz, manager of Matagorda Farmer 
Cooperative in Bay City, Tex. 

I just want to inject a little optimism in this thing, Congressman. I 
think that is as far as we are concerned in Texas down there, we have 
taken a 23-percent cut across the board, and we know we have to take 
it. But we feel like the United States Department of Agriculture has 
been more than generous in some of their estimates, and some of the 
figures which they injected into their computation here from Mr. Sat- 
terfield’s office. 

For instance, if they had taken a figure that we heard around here 
for the last day of an estimated carryover of some 24 million pockets 
instead of 14 million hundredweights of rice, it would have reduced 
our acreage 24,000 acres. 

They have also been generous, I think, in what they figure our do- 
mestic consumption will be, so I think, probably, they have been very 
generous in their estimates for these next years, and as a result of that, 
we do have, and probably derived considerable whe benefits from 
that, so I did not want to pass this opportunity of submitting that to 
the committee, that we have our troubles in Texas, too, and we are 
going to take our whipping; and I sympathize with all these gentlemen 
from Arkansas who seem to have their problems, too. 

I do not know what the answer is, and I know that we would not 
be satisfied with having that acreage redistributed at our expense, 
but that is a problem which you all will have to face. 

The other thing I wanted to say, Congressman, was that this is an 
absolute support now for any district or area down there from what 
Mr. Smith said here this morning, who also spoke as a representative 
of the State of Arkansas. 

In our part of the State, in Texas, we are not convinced that this 
two-price system is worth looking into yet. When someone comes 
up with a plan that will work or looks like it will work maybe they 
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can convince us that this is a thing that we can use in the rice industry. 

At the present time, we cannot see how these acres that we con- 
tinually talk about can be allotted if we are going to have 1,800,000 
acres of rice in this country, how these acres can be allotted between 
domestic consumption or what we call domestic consumption, and 
foreign movement. 

Now, when they come up with something workable, a workable solu- 
tion to that, we will be happy to look into it, and if it looks like it 
is the best thing for the industry, we will endorse it. 

At the present time, we would say let us look a long way before 
we leap into this thing of a two-price system for rice. 

Those are all the remarks I have at this time. 

Thank you very much for interrupting the others. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me ask you—you heard the remarks I made 
about bringing the concrete proposal to the grassroots before action 
was taken. I take it that is what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Suovuitz. If the Department of Agriculture is formulating any 
sort of a plan which they think would be workable, certainly we 
should have a very good close look at it before Congress takes any 
steps in writing that into any sort of program, and I am sure that 
they will. 

Mr. Tuompson. Of course, the Department of Agriculture submits 
their program to the Congress, and then it would be up to us to submit 
it to the people. 

Mr. Suouttz. We would certainly love to have an opportunity to 
look at this thing from the grassroots. In other words, if this com- 
mittee could see fit, or this subcommittee could see fit, to come into 
ne anes and explain these programs, it certainly would be bene- 
icial, 

Mr. Tuomeson. All right, sir. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Suovuurz. I appreciate the opportunity of being permitted to 
interrupt this Arkansas delegation here, because I do have to leave 
at this time. 

Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. THompson. All right. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to present at 
this time the Poinsett County delegation, if they will move up to the 
table. We have Mr. William Jones, Judge Rex Downing, and Don 
Caplinger. 

Mr. ond is on the ASC committee for Poinsett County. He lives 
at Fisher, Ark. Then we have County Judge Rex Downing, of Weiner, 
and Attorney Don Caplinger, of Harrisburg. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JONES, ACCOMPANIED BY REX DOWNING 
AND DON CAPLINGER 


Mr. Jones. I am Bill Jones from Fisher, Ark., a member of the 
Poinsett County ASC Committee, and a producer of rice in the county. 

I would like to say that we are very much in favor of our represen- 
tatives’ aid to get us the reapportioned or to get the acres, released 
acres, so that we can reapportion them within the county. 

I think that that will in some of the counties, cure a lot of the ills. 
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However, I believe, due to the difference in our figures and in the 
AMS figures, that we will-have hardship cases, that there will not be 
enough within the reserve to take care of, and I would certainly like 
to see some action as far as the review committee is concerned that 
might be able to help some of those cases that we do not have enough 
left in our reserves to take care of. 

I think, also, in view of the fact, since this went on a history basis 
and the acres were not measured, that in the future when allotments 
are to be set up, that it should be based on a cropland basis rather 
than a history basis. 

Now, we have recommended from the county office from, I think, 
most of the offices in the State, that these crops should be measured in 
the unallotted years as well as the allotted years in order that that 
history might be maintained accurately. 

I think a much better job of distribution could be made if the pro- 
gram was put in effect on that basis or, in other words, in years when 
there is no allotment, let us keep this history up to date and measured. 
It does not cost much, and like Mr. Denton said, I think the farmers 
will be willing to pay for that in order that they get fair treatment 
when allotments are issued in allotted years. 

There have been arguments both for and against the AMS figures 
as to the validity of them, and I have no fault to find with the allot- 
ments as issued to our counties or to the State from the National level. 
However, I do feel there is too much difference in our reported acres 
and the acres as reported by BAE. 

Now, I will take my own particular farm for an example. Last year 
I had in production 286 acres of rice. My allotment for 1955 is 155 
acres—165 acres, I beg your pardon; and any way you look at that, 
that is a 41-percent reduction. 

Now, we, on the county committees, cannot say who told the lie and 
who did not tell the lie because we have to penalize everybody equally. 
So there evidently is a difference somewhere, because, actually mine 
figures out 41-percent reduction, and there are others in the county 
where we know the acreages, as reported, are correct, that are taking 
the same percentage reduction. 

I believe that is about all I have to say, unless there are any 
questions. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask a question. Can you farm that 
acreage you have got economically and keep up your capital obliga- 
tions, payments on equipment, and so on ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, let me answer you this way, Congressman, if I 
may. I think, perhaps, I can, because I am fortunate enough to be on 
a solid financial footing right now, but there are people, there are 
lots of farmers in our county, that are not as lucky, and have not 
been as lucky, and I feel sure that they cannot with the allotment that 
they have been issued. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

The recommendation is that you need some kind of legislation or 
authority in the law for the county committee to either go to cropland 
or history ; that is one of your recommendations, is it ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; it is. 
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Mr. Garutnes. And you favor this bill H. R. 2839, that has been 
discussed here ? 

Mr. Jones. Regarding release and reapportionment ? 

Mr. Garurines. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; very much. 

Mr. Garuines. How many acres would be released, do you figure, 
in _ county ? 

r. Jones. Well, in our county I seriously doubt that there would be 
over 300 acres, because we knew that this provision was not in the 
original regulations, so we made a survey before the allotments were 
ever issued, to try to determine how many people did not want any 
rice for this year, and in those cases we gave them a zero allotment. 

Mr. Garuines. That 300 acres is a very small amount? 

Mr. Jones. Very small. 

Mr. Gatruines. And it would not do much in alleviating the ills of 
Poinsett County ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. You do recommend, do you, Mr. Denton’s proposal] 
here that the review committee be given more leeway and more author- 
ity to wipe out these inequities and hardships? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. And in that way you would not have to designate 
particular acreage, but just to take care of the actual needs inside of 
the county and the hardships that do exist ? 

Mr. Jonzs. Just those farmers that we feel have been actually put 
out of business. 

Mr. Txompson. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Waldrip and Mr. Fowler, of Lee County. Both 
are farmers and outstanding citizens of Lee County. They are well 
versed on the subject of rice, and I do not know but believe they both 
may want to make a statement to this committee. 

Mr. Tuompson. Very well, gentlemen, if you will proceed, please. 


STATEMENTS OF LEHMAN FOWLER, AND WILLIAM L. WALDRIP. 
LEE COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Lehman Fowler, from Lee County, Ark. I will make a short state- 
ment, and then Mr. Waldrip will finish. 

The first thing we think should be done to alleviate the conditions 
that we now find ourselves in is that this turnback and reapportioned 
acreage bill that Congressman Gathings introduced be passed. 

We think that in the future that developed ricelands shoud be given 
a lot of consideration in determining the allotments in the counties. 
We feel the county committees did not have near enough time to work 
out this thing fairly because, as has been stated, they got their acreages 
one day, and had to turn them out that night at 10 o’clock. 

So we feel they need a lot more time, and we feel that these gadgets 
should not come down from a higher office and that the county com- 
mittee should have more local control, that they should be able to dis- 
tribute the acreages that the county gets on an equitable basis. 

We think that in years when there is not a program, that all land and 
the basic crops should be measured. In America a man is not guilty 
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until he is proven so, and you cannot penalize every farmer for lying, 
when you cannot prove that he has lied, and that is what we are assum- 


ing. 

Teveey farm in Lee County has been cut from 10 to 20 percent over 
the last 5-year period on his actual acreage, depending, trying to get us 
in line with our AMS figures. 

Frankly, I want to uphold the State figures that AMS has; I think 
they are right on a State basis, but they have a very poor program on 
getting at it from the county standpoint, and I do not think you could 
penalize each individual farmer for someone else’s lying. 

It has been stated that 90 percent of parity has affected this great 
increase over the last 2 years. In 1952 we received $2.95 a bushel for 
our rice, which is about 70 cents above parity. That is when you got 
the big increase in 1953-54. 

Now, of course, this year it is support price or a little less. 

We think that another big thing that would solve our problem is that 
if this stuff had been apportioned correctly to begin with, our county 
received 31 percent of its developed riceland—the new farmer, the 1954 
grower, his allotment is roughly 34 percent, and the old farmer’s is 19 
percent, so that is the inequity, the difference between 19 and 34. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Watprtr. I would like to add 1 thing, please; 1 or 2 things. 

In our county—perhaps it might be the same thing in other counties, 
perhaps other States—it is not so much the quota that we got as it is 
the distribution of that quota. 

I would like to bring these statistics to you in order to put this picture 
before you. 

In our county we have 147 farms. There were or are 99 who were 
touched by this gadget. That means both old farms and new farms, 
but they were benefited by the gadget. Seventy-four were not touched, 
which comprised one-third of these total farms. 

Mr. Gaturnes. It would be a good thing for those who are going 
to read this record and do not Gudapohent what you mean by this 
“gadget,” if you would explain what it means. 

Mr. Wavprie. What we mean by “gadgets,” the 2 in particular which 
have a bearing, is the 65 percent on the last 2-year average; in other 
words, the 1953-54 figures, those, that is the average; and 55 per- 
cent on the 1954, whichever is higher, so you can see if a person 
has upped his production or rice acreage planted in the past 2 years, 
he would be greatly benefited. 

Whether he would be a new grower, or whether he is an old grower, 
it just upped his planted acreage, substantially speaking. 

Now, those 47 farms that were not touched by this gadget, any of 
the gadgets, comprised roughly one-third. I get these figures here. 

Of that one-third that comprise 70 percent, get it, of the developed 
ricelands, 65 percent of the history, it was brought to the county; 
yet that portion got one-third, or 34 percent of the allotment. 

Now then, we suggest this: That is done there, and perhaps it can- 
not be helped. We are sure it was not intended, it was experimental, 
perhaps, but anyway, the bill that our Congressman, that will hel 
some in being able to reapportion that which is turned back, whic 
in our county we estimate perhaps to be two to three hundred acres. 
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We further recommend that a law be enacted to give the county 
committee wider discretion on the local levels to reach down and get 
these hardship cases. 

In other words, if they were not hardship cases, they would not 
have been up here to start with, if the county committee had not been 
hamstrung and could have used their discretion in those cases. 

That is all the statement I had to make. 

Mr. TuHompson. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask one question. 

What is going to happen to those acreages that are going out of 
rice production ¢ 

Mr. Watprie. You mean diverted acres out of rice? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Watprir. Well, that is the $64 question. Usually in our area 
we have been planting lespedeza seed, but the price there curtails that 
to some extent, but about the only thing, perhaps, a lot of it will go 
to beans; of course, that will bring up something else. Perhaps a lot 
of beans will be planted this year, expecting quotas this year, hope to 
get this gadget, not hoping, but in case it does apply—but to get some 

igh bean acreage just like they do on rice and did on rice last year, 
which is unfair, but there is a chance that a whole lot of it will be 
planted in beans, expecting acreages, just like a lot of rice farmers 
went into it last year expecting or at least raised their acreages, even 
though he were an old farmer, expecting acreages. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, there is an alternate outlet, like in a lot of other 
areas, of probably going into a crop that is already in surplus or near 
great surplus leindty. 

Mr. Watorip. Yes, that is the problem. 

However, there are not a whole lot of other things to put it to in 
our area. Our area is adapted to pasture and hay crops and small 
grain. There will be some of that, but the other cash crop would, 
perhaps, be beans. 

Mr. Hagen. What is the cycle in good rice farming? Do you have 
to let the land lie idle every third year, or something like that ? 

Mr. Watprie. Well, according to good rotation practice you should. 
In other words, you keep the production of that land or the potential 
production of that land higher by doing that, and if you do not do it 
it will rotate itself eventually because the grass will become so—the 
ground will get so limey until it will raise nothing but grass. 

Mr. Hagen. Just grass? 

Mr. Watprir. Yes. It is very essential in rice that you have to 
rotate it, and it should be about 1 out of 4; that is ideal, and that is 
one of the weaknesses, at least it is a lot of things that we have over- 
looked, that the program has discouraged that, to this extent, that 
those who planted high in the years it was off, they would get the 
highest, because they had the highest history, where, if it would be on 
a cropland factor, that would not figure into it entirely. It would 
be at least a union of the two which would be a lot better, we think. 

Mr. Hagen. Was there any substantial overplanting in your area 
induced by the thought that this would be a good year? 

Mr. Wauprir. Well, I would say that we have quite a few new 
farmers—well, I do not know how many—perhaps I would say 30 
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new farmers in the past 2 years, and I do not know, perhaps maybe 
a fourth of those came in just last year. Of course, the gadgets took 
care of those to a great extent. 

Mr. Hagen. You think there were farmers that went in just antic- 
ipating that? 

Mr. Wauprir. I do not know whether they anticipated it, perhaps 
not, but they went into it with the warning that this would be unless 
something out of the ordinary came up, something like war, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Garuines. You stated that it would be well if the county com- 
mittee had a little more leeway and a little more authority, Mr. 
Waldrip. 

Mr. Watprip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you would expand your recommenda- 
tion somewhat and give us specific information as to what authority. 

Mr. Wauprie. What we had especially in mind there, the bill that 
Congressman Gathings has in regard to turning the acreage back 
which would be frozen, to turn that back and be reapportioned accord- 
ing to certain factors, land and the rotation practice and equipment, 
and a lot of other things, itemized in that bill. 

Now, the bill to be enacted would cover the same things, or have 
the same provisions, but it would cover, and they would have not only 
the authority for that acreage turned back, but for all the acreage, 
and it would give them the authority to consider the land basis, the 
developed land factor, instead of the rice history only. 

That would be the big advantage of it. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask another question. What do you think 
should be the nature of this discretion? I mean, you are taking a 
thing and bringing it awfully close to home. The wheel with the 
loudest squeak gets the most grease; maybe that is a danger. Here 
is a man with a hundred acres and five kids and a sick wife; and 
here is another man, a bachelor, and he has 100 acres, and his payments 
are not due at the bank. 

Do you think the county committee should look at those family 
circumstances and do it on that basis ? 

Mr. Watprre. The county committee, you cannot expect them to 
have that authority or they would misuse their authority if they did 
not make it that way, to pfck and try to perpetuate any uneconomical 
unit. 

There have been, perhaps, a great many that went into it as uneco- 
nomical units, but these men who are on tlie committee, they are reason- 
able enough and fair enough, and if they are not, it is our fault be- 
cause we can put somebody else on there, to weigh those cases and 
make allowances as far as they are able to with the acreages they have 
available. 

Of course, perhaps, they cannot take care of all of them, but they 
could do a whole lot in our county if they had any leeway, even with 
the acreage they had. 

Mr. Haagen. I can see if you gave them too much discretion they 
might not want the job. It would be the most unpopular job, and he 
would be the most unpopular man in the county, just like serving on 
the draft board. 

Mr. Watprir. Well, it is, perhaps, too much centralized authority 
which might be dangerous, but, as I say again, if it is in the right 
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hands who will respect that authority, then it will be turned into an 
efficient operation, I think. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Any other questions ? 

Gentlemen, I made an appointment for myself at 4 o’clock with the 
Department of Agriculture to discuss business of importance for all 
of us, and I will have to turn the gavel over to the able hands of my 
colleague here, Mr. Gathings of Arkansas, who will conclude the 
hearing. 

For myself, I want to thank each one of you who has come, and I 
want to thank you for testifying. 

This is democracy in action, for the people to be able to come to their 
government. 

What you have said to us here today is to be transmitted by us to 
the Congress, and they will have full effect when the new law is 
written. 

Now, if you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatuines (presiding). I am grateful, indeed, for the oppor- 
tunity of having the Arkansas producers come here and testify at 
these hearings, and for bearing with us this long. 

There are two witnesses here from Phillips County. I wish Mr. 
Sam Howe and Mr. John Campbell would come up to the table. 

Both Mr. Howe and Mr. Campbell are farmers in Phillips County, 
and they appear here in the interest of the growers of their county. 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN C. CAMPBELL AND SAM HOWE, PHILLIPS 
COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. Campseti. Gentlemen, there is no need for me to sit here and 
reiterate things that have already gone on before as to our hardship 
cases, 

We are a county that is practically in the same condition that the 
gentlemen who have come before us have stated. We have hardship 
cases. I could give you any number of those, and our cut across the 
board in the county is 42.2 percent of our 1954 plantings; that is, that 
42 percent is on reported acres and not on the BAE figures. 

The BAE figure hit us like it did everybody else, about a 10 or 12 
percent cut across the board. 

Actually, this big problem we have here today should have been 
taken care of in 1954 by putting on controls then, and not having had 
all these new acres converted to rice. That is what brought about this 
problem today is all those acres were taken out of cotton and other 
things, and were put in rice. 

Now, I come from a county that is relatively new in the rice busi- 
ness. I am one of the producers in the county who is considered an 
old producer. 

I realize we have, all of us have, our problems, but I feel this way 
about it: If a man goes into something with his eyes open, knowing 
when he goes in that he is facing a pretty tough situation, controls, 
and it is likely to be put completely out of business, I do not think he 
deserves as much consideration as a fellow who has been in, say, 2, 3, 
4, 5 years, on down the line. 

Congressman Hagen asked a question a while ago about leaving it up 
to the county committee. Well, I say that there should be a little more 
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power left to the county committee for this reason: You put these 
gadgets, as you call them, into the law to try to take care of the new 
man; it can be handled much better from a county level than it can 
from the national level. . 

I mean, you can present and you can see the problems at the county 
level much more easily than you can at the national level, and had the 
county committee had this amount of power, had more power to do 
these things, they could say, for example, that a man who went into 
the business in 1953, and did not foresee that there would be controls 
put on in 1954, like the man who in 1954 went into the business, that 
there was going to be controls, and likewise on back down the line, and 
the consideration could be based on how long he had been in the busi- 
ness, and all those things. 

As to the question of putting, the old saying, putting the monkey 
on the county committee’s back as to the man with the 10 children 
against a bachelor, that is putting the county committee in a pretty 
tough spot, but then they did not tell the man to get married and have 
10 children, and they did not tell the bachelor to stay single, but they 
would have to do it purely on the basis of land, how long it had been 
in, and all that sort of thing. 

I mean, you cannot look at it on the basis of charity or something 
like that. It has got to be done on a fair basis of how a man has con- 
ducted his business and what he has done, his foresight. 

Congressman Gathings’ bill will certainly help us, in that we can use 
those acres that might be left out, or they cannot be used today, will 
help to alleviate some of the distress, I mean some of the shortages 
and hardship cases. 


That is about all I have to say. Like I say, there is no need of our 
giving you some more hardship cases. 
Mr. Gatuines. How many ae Campbell, will be released in 


Phillips County if you had the authority contained in this bill. 

Mr. CamMpseLL. Sir, it would not be but a few acres. The acres 
would not amount to all that much. But every little bit would help. I 
would say it would not be maybe over a hundred, 150 acres, 200 at 
the most. Those acres, where a man went into it in 1954, and his acre- 
age is 7 acres, and 10 acres, and 5 acres, it is just absolutely—there is no 
way in the world that a man can run water from a big expensive well 
to water 5, 10, 7, and that sort of acreage. 

I mean, there is just no way in the world you can use them, so they 
should be reapportioned among people who can use them and do need 
them. 

Mr. Gatruines. Put in a common pool—— 

Mr. Campsect. Yes, sir; and then redivide it among the farmers 
who can use them. The way it is now there would be no way for those 
acres to be put into cultivation because there is no way at all feasible 
for them to use them. 

Mr. Hagen. I might ask one question. You are going through and 
distinguishing between farmers, a man who has farmed 1 year, 2 years, 
3 years, 4 years. Where would you draw a line? Would you place a 
man who has farmed 6 years of rice in the same position as a man who 
farmed 15? 

Mr. Campsett. Well, sir, I do not know how far down the line; I 
would not say how far you can go, but I used that this way: The man 
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who went into the rice business back as far as 1950 or before, say— 
let us just say 1950—during the war years, well, there is no use even 
to discuss those—but since 1950 the controls went off in 1950, and we 
had controls in 1950—I was in the rice business, and complied with 
acreage control. 

There came along 1951, 1952, and several people went into the rice 
business in those years and, say, on up to 1953, well, the man did not 
know rice controls would go on, because there was no need for a 
Government loan. 

Mr. Hacen. You would let him be treated just like everyone else ? 

Mr. Campsetv. I would say he should be treated pretty much that 
same way. But when you get down to the man in 1954, just like you 
say, now, the word was out, it was anticipated that there would be 
controls in 1954; in fact, we in Phillips County thought until the dead- 
line that this would result in rice controls in 1954. 

In my own particular case I farmed 500 acres of rice. In 1954 they 
subtracted 500 acres of riceland that I farmed in 1953 from my culti- 
vated acres before they figured my cotton acres; so I was penalized 
there for having rice in 1953, where the man who went into the busi- 
ness in 1954, he knew about all those things; those things were a matter 
of public knowledge, and everybody knew about it. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Howe, I wondered if you would give use a state- 
ment at this time how—— 

: Mr. Howe. I do not believe I have much to add to it. Our 
county is no different from the rest of them. I think these things have 
been adequately presented. 

I do believe that your bill will have good backing, that it will help 
some. Thank youso much. 

Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. E. J. Butler, attorney at law of Forrest City. 

Mr. Butler represents one of the largest banking institutions in his 
area. He also represents a number of rice producers in St. Francis 
County ; Mr. Butler. 


STATEMENT OF E. J. BUTLER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
FORREST CITY, ARK. 


Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to start by elaborating a little more on the people I represent in 
St. Francis County. The statement was made a few minutes ago that 
it was not a question of the survival of the rice industry. 

I say that as far as my county is concerned, 36,000 people—and I 
am here representing all of them today because I represent equipment 
dealers, bankers, lawyers, doctors in our county—98 percent, I would 
say, of our population are dependent on agriculture, cotton and rice 
being the primary basic crops on which the EaeOne of our agricul- 
tural operations are based from year to year, and have been for a 
number of years. 

So there it is not a question of survival of the rice industry or the 
cotton industry primarily, but the situation we are in under the way 
these allotments have been fixed, particularly in our eounty and our 
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area, brings up the question of the survival of the subsistence economy 
of my people. It is serious. : 

Some gentleman a moment ago from Texas, I believe, tried to strike 
an optimistic note about this situation. I cannot feel that way, and 
my people do not feel that way. 5 end 

‘We think that there have been some gross inequities and injustices 
created by the improper administration at the State level in our State. 
We might as well be frank about it. That is true particularly with 
the BAE figures. 

Now, in my county that has come to be known as bad agricultural 
estimates, and very bad, and I want to give you just a few examples 
as to how that worked. OF 

In 1951 our county committee had reported to it 15,363 acres in rice. 
The BAE figures gave us 11,150 acres. 

In 1952 our local reporting showed 19,289 acres, and the BAE fig- 
ures were 12,000 acres. 

In 1953 the county reported 26,476 acres, and the BAE reported 
13,000 acres. 

Then in 1954 we had approximately 35,000 acres in rice. 

Mr. Garurnes. The 1953 figures—would you give me those figures 
again, please? 

Mr. Burier. That is what they originally had us down for, Mr. 
Gathings. 

I want to make this statement, that 3 weeks ago, when we got on 
to the great disparity in the cotton allotment, we began to work on rice 
at that time, and I think we flooded your office and some of the offices of 
the other Congressmen here from Arkansas with a lot of requests to 
correct that situation; and on the strength of that, in 1953 they made 
an adjustment, they raised the BAE figures from 13,000 to 19,000, 
which was still 7,000 acres less than our local reporting, and telling us 
that would help cure some of our inequities. 

Now, our present situation is this: For 1954 we had 35,512 acres in 
rice in St. Francis County. Our allotment for 1955 is 19,161 acres, 
which is a 46-percent reduction, 46-percent reduction under what we 
had planted last year in rice, which is a pretty big reduction across 
the board. 

Now, since we are vitally affected—and I want to go into this phase 
of it with the inequities we have in the cotton allotment—I would like, 
of course, to have an opportunity to talk a lot about that, but this is 
primarily a rice hearing, but in our particular county we have this 
problem: We have the tenant and sharecropper system to a large ex- 
tent, and it is not so much—well, it is the problem of hurting the man 
who is the operator and who owns the land, who has put a lot of 
money and invested a lot in wells and various things in recent years, 
of hurting him, but it is also the problem of displacing people who 
have nowhere to go. 

We had a figure that in our particular county if the present cotton 
allotment continues for 1955, and the present rice allotment continues, 
we will displace close to 4,000 people, 4,000 people off the farms, who 
are tenants on the farms, and in the sharecropper position. 

Mr. Gatutnes. What about the population of St. Francis County, 
is it moving from the farms to town or what about it? Are they leay- 
ing the farms? 
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Mr. Butter. They are leaving the farms and are going into the 
towns. They have nothing to do; they are displaced people, and it 
poses a very, very serious question. 

Mr. Gatuines. Close to how many people did you say ? 

Mr. Buruer. Close to 4,000 people. We figure about 4 to 5 people 
to a farm family, tenant family, and our estimates show that with the 
reduction in cotton acreage, which is one of our basic crops for financ- 
ing, agriculture in our area and our reduction in rice, which is the 
other basic crop in our particular area, that it will displace between 
3,500 and 4,000 people. It is pretty serious. 

Now, we think that there are a number of things that can be done 
about that. You have your board of review which, at the present 
time, has authority of there are errors in figuring a man’s allotment, 
can reach up in thin air and give him the acres that he is entitled to. 

We actually have in our county at the present time six cases of peo- 
ple who farmed rice last year on a pretty good scale, who were left out, 
given no allotment whatsoever. Now, those people, the county com- 
mittee had no information when I left yesterday, they did not know 
what to tell those people about how to go about it, they did not know 
about the board of review; they culd probably go before the board 
of review, and so we have not had, as I see it, people advised fully and 
sufficiently about how this thing does work and should work at the 
State level or at the county level. That is part of our trouble. 

Mr. Garurines. They moved pretty fast when the allotments were 
given out Monday and they voted 2 days later. 

Mr. Burter. That is right; it moved very fast. 

Now, I am here proposing two things. I am here, first, for some 
relief for 1955, this year, and I am here from the standpoint of a long- 
range program, so that this sort of thing will be prevented in the 
future, these hardships and inequities, by probably administrative di- 
rectives that react to the detriment of some and maybe to the benefit 
of others. 

I would say in my county that our situation—we do not have as 
many families affected by the rice allotment as they do in Cross 
Ceunty—I believe they stated they had 281 families in Cross County 
affected by rice. 

In my county I would say there are between 225, around 200 to 225 
families affected. 

But, on the other hand, when you take your serious allotment situa- 
tion in cotton, it materially jeopardizes the whole economy of the peo- 
ple of our particular area. They are very much exercised about it. 

So, from the standpoint of immediate relief, it seems to me, that if 
the State committee—let us admit the State committee was wrong in 
its figures. It is very apparent from everything that has been said here 
today that there were some gross errors—admit they were wrong. 

The cut this year should not be too drastic. It should not be the pur- 
pose of any Government agency, and I am sure it is not of the USDA, 
to put farmers out of business. It has been their policy in the past, 
and they have encouraged it, through their various agencies, to go 
to diversification and good soil practices, and have implied in advanc- 
ing that policy, that if we did so, we would not be penalized in the 
event controls and allotments were put on. 
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Yet we have been, and that is the problem; so there has been quite 
an inconsistency there in the administration of the complex system, 
and it is complex. 

So here is what I want to propose for my people: Immediate relief, 
since the cat is out of the bag in my county, they just tell us they all 
have 68 acres left in the reserve for hardship cases, 68 acres at the 
county level; we have not been able to find out what they have at the 
State level that they can still pass down to us, but the cat is out of the 
bag; and so we want, for immediate relief, to support Congressman 
Gathings’ H. R. 2839, which will, in a small measure, help. It will 
not begin though to take care of the hardships and inequities that 
face us, but it will help some. 

Then we want to propose that there be given an extension of time. 
You know, you only have 15 days in which to appeal to the board of 
review. That time has almost expired now, and I would say half the 
people or more than half of the people who are involved in this thing 
do not know about the procedure. 

The county committees have not been able to sufficiently advise them 
about it; and I propose legislation that will extend the time for a 
period before the board of review for two purposes: (1) For errors 
in figures, of figuring allotments; and (2) to give the board of review 
authority to handle additional acres for hardship and inequity cases, 
defining what is a hardship and what is an inequity case. 

I would say that a hardship case—I want to give you my idea of 
a hardship case or a case of inequity—a hardship case for the cotton 
farmer is one where, in our particular area, from the financial stand- 
point, is one where he cannot have at least a third of his acreage in 
cotton. 

Hardship, from the ricegrower’s standpoint, is where he cannot 
plant enough acres in rice to meet his obligations. 

Now, I can go here and give you example after example, which I 
would like to have time to do, of people who are in hardship. 

I do have one in particular I want to tell you about, about the man 
who lives in Cross County, Mr. Webb Kemp. He has been a rice farmer 
there for years. He built up a fine history with his operations in Cross 
County, an excellent history 

Then he had that land which was used. He had spent 3 or 4 years 
on it, so that it will stand. Last year he goes to St. Francis County, 
my county, and Phillips County, and he leases on 3-year lease periods, 
approximately in the 2 counties around 800 to 900 acres of land, and 
he begins putting them in production, and a part of his contract is that 
he will drill wells on these lands and put in flumes and ditches and 
prepare them for rice, which he did, at the cost of not less than $5,000 
or $6,000 a well, I believe, 3 wells. 

On those between 800 and 900 acres of rice in those 2 counties he only 
has 204 acres. He gets no benefit from the history that he has built 
up in Cross County on his land in those other counties—just another 
inequity and a matter that I would like to call to the committee’s at- 
tention that needs to be kept in mind in making these adjustments. 

I have another excellent example here of a man who, in 1953, owed 
$64,000 on 585 acres of cultivatable land. He puts in rice that first 
year, 215 acres of that land. In 1954 he increased that at an expendi- 
ture or investment of around $25,000, $26,000 to 530 acres. 
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His debt service, what he owes on his land, is pretty heavy. He has 
a lot of equipment there geared for the 530-acre operation. Under 
the 1955 allotment he gets 215 acres cutback to where he was in 1953. 

Under this program he has 7 families on his farm; he will have to 
let 3 of them go. He says that he does have some cotton on the farm, 
and he states that if he could have 300 acres in rice and 100 acres in 
cotton on 585 acres of land, he could pay his debts, meet his current 
obligations, current debt service, keep the families, and not displace 
them, and get by. 

So what I want to get over to the committee here today is that there 
is a minimum on which people in that particular area can get by on 
from an economical fiadiinatad, and if they do not have it as it stands 
now, I venture to say that cotton and rice farmers in my particular 
county—and we have 275 to 300 families—families 

Mr. Garuines. Would you permit an interruption right there? I 
just want to know what it would mean to the income of St. Francis 
County if just a status quo prevailed ? 

Mr. Butter. I will tell you, if a status quo prevailed, as it is set 
now in rice and cotton—now, the reason we say rice and cotton, we 
have had 3 drought years there, and rice and cotton are the only things 
that have maintained our economy on a level that we have been able 
to get by—and I think you are going to find that is true, in a lot of 
these dun counties. It is not only in ours, but that is true in a lot 


of other counties, but it is going to cut it to the point to where many 
of our farmers will have to go out of business. 

And, as I say, hundreds of our people will be displaced. So here 
is what I would like to finish proposing in regard to legislation: 


That the board of review, the time be extended for appeals on errors 
in figuring, as it is set out now, and also in the case of hardship cases 
the board of review be given authority, shall be given some additiona 
acres, so to speak, for strictly hardship cases; and in my particular 
county, I think, it would take in rice an additional 3,000 to 3,500 acres 
to bring us up to that point. 

Now, that is for 1955; and we need that now, gentlemen; that is 
not in the next 2 or 3 months or the next 6 or 7 months, we need that 
now. 

Here is what I propose on the long-range plan: That the BAE 
figures, a system of reporting and measurement, if we are going to 
continue with cotton controls and rice controls, I want to urge that 
the Agricultural Stabilization Committee be given sufficient funds to 
provide for the adequate acreage measurement of all acreage crops for 
the purpose of establishing crop histories in order that acreage allot- 
ments may be equitably distributed from States to counties to farmers. 
That is for the future. 

Some legislation giving them adequate funds and setting up an ade- 
quate system for this reporting and for these measurements is nec- 
essary or you are going to continue to have hardships cases and in- 
equities in the future. 

Another thing that I want to suggest is that before putting any 
acres to trends, before the State committee is allowed either in cotton 
or rice to put any acres in the trend category, that they should first 
make a survey to determine the hardship and inequity cases arising 
where the allotment cuts the farmer below the minimum on which he 
can subsist. 
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I believe that is all I have to say, gentlemen. I appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing, and I hope that you can convince the Congress 
that something is expedient now for 1955, and certainly some definite 
— should be made for the future of the rice and the cotton in- 

ustry. 

Mr. Gatuines. You have given us a very fine statement. Thank 
you very much for your appearance here. 

Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions. I was under the 
impression that the rice business down there, they did not use tenants; 
is that a fairly common thing? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir; they have tenants on some of these farms. In 
my county, Mr. Hagen, they have a combination, more than some of 
the others, of cotton and rice. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, the rice business, you have a lot of heavy equip- 
ment. How do you manage it with a tenant on that? 

Mr. Burter. Well, of course, that has displaced some tenants in the 
past, but with this cut in rice, it will displace more. It will displace 
more, I repeat. 

This man whom I cited who farmed 530 acres last year, he has 7 
families. I would say that of the 3 that he will have to let go unless 
rice acreages is raised to 300 acres and his cotton to a hundred, one of 
those would be from the standpoint of rice, two from the standpoint 
of cotton. 

Mr. Hacen. I was trying to figure out how they operated it, because 
tenants are supplying labor—that is all they are supplying—is it not, 
and the owner has got all the equipment, has he not ? 

Mr. Butter. Well, they work it on a lot of different bases; some of 
them are on that basis, some of them hire day labor to work their rice 
plantations; that is just a few. Some of thea give them a certain 
percentage of the rice. 

Mr. Hagen. In exchange for their day labor? 

Mr. Burier. Well, in exchange for their labor on the place. They 
are more or less in the position of a sharecropper. They share in the 
proceeds of the crop. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, they are working, but they do not know 
what their salary is until the crop comes in. 

Mr. Butter. Until the crop ends, until it is harvested and sold. 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Thank you, Mr. Butler. 

We have with us Mr. Fred Ahrent of Corning. Mr. Ahrent is a 
Farm Bureau leader of Clay County. He is here representing the 
whole county. We are proud to have you, Mr. Ahrent. 


STATEMENT OF FRED AHRENT, CORNING, ARK. 


Mr. Anrent. Thank you. I do not have much further to say than 
that our county is not much different from all the rest of them. Our 
county had 15,009 acres of rice reported last year, and we came up 
with 7,723 acres as the county allotment which, in effect, is slightly over 
50 ogy of our last year’s planting, and which is a pretty drastic cut, 
we feel. 

Now, we have a lot of new ground going in up in our country or 
county, and that does not happen to be cotton acreage converted to 
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rice. It is land that you have to go out and clear up, and when you 
go out and clear that up, why, it is pretty expensive, an expensive 
operation, about $75 to $100 per acre. 

On top of that they have got to buy their equipment, and in most 
cases that involves a pretty heavy debt service. 

Now, most of our new ground or new farmers received about a 37 
percent allotment of their 1954 plantings, which is about a 65 percent 
cut there, slightly over 60 percent. 

Our old farmers received about a 65 percent amount of their last 
year’s plantings or their 5-year history, in other words, and it also 
works a hardship on a lot of them since they have had their ground 
out over a period of years. 

Now, we have our power which is derived from electricity mostly, 
which means that our REA had to make a lot of installations up there, 
and I believe they state they have 59 new installations which cost 
about $2,500 per installation, and if I may, I would like to submit this 
letter for the record ; may I do that? 

Mr. Gatruines. Did you want that submitted for the record and 
then have it printed at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Anrent. Yes, sir; if I may. 

Mr. Gatruines, Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


CLay County ELEctRIc COOPERATIVE CorP., 
Corning, Ark., February 1, 1955. 
Mr. FRED AHRENT, 
Corning, Ark. 


Dear Mr. AHRENT: Since you are one of the officials in the Farm Bureau and 
also the Rice Growers Association, I am addressing my remarks to you. I have 
been following the plan for rice allotments, and the results of the procedure with 
a deep interest and a lot of concern, since the organization I represent is a 
farmer-owned service organization, namely, Clay County Electric Cooperative, 
providing electricity to the members for whatever use they might want to 
make of it. 

In the past 2 years, there has been heavy demands for installations to accom- 
modate rice irrigation wells. We have extended these facilities wherever pos- 
sible and wherever we deemed feasible on a 5-year plan whenever such requests 
were made. 

This year due to the drastic cuts in rice acreage, we feel it is going to make a 
tremendous difference in our outlook, so far as providing electric service is con- 
cerned. In other words, it appears now that we are going to have a tremendous 
investment that is going to become non-revenue-bearing ; therefore, by necessity 
creating an additional burden on the revenue-bearing portion of our system. I 
am sure that the advocates for controls on rice did not take into consideration 
the tremendous hardships it would create, not only on the farmers, who have a 
tremendous investment in large equipment, but also on other segments of busi- 
ness in this area who provide specialized services to ricegrowers, such as heavy- 
implement dealers, well drilling people, pump manufacturers and distributors, 
but last and the one I am most concerned, the electric cooperative in this area, 
who has facilities available, but by necessity will become idle service and a 
liability. 

I am sure some cuts were necessary on ricegrowers in order to balance supply 
and demand, but it seems to me the drastic cuts made this year are certainly 
going to help bankrupt a large segment of our farm economy. For instance we 
have some 59 installations to accommodate irrigation wells and in most cases 
they cannot be converted to irrigate other type crops. Our average investment 
per installation is approximately $2,500; therefore, I would like for you, if you 
will in your contacts with various people in trying to get some relief on rice- 
acreage allotment, to point out the hardships these drastic cuts are going to make 
on this rural electric cooperative, which actually reverts back to the farmers 
in this area. 

Yours truly, 


J. A. LILLARD, Manager. 
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Mr. Garuines. As I understand it, Mr. Ahrent, you say there were 
15,009 acres; what is that figure now, is that for the 1954 planting ? 

Mr. Anrent. That is right, as reported. 

Mr. Gaturnes. In Clay County ? 

Mr. Aurent. Yes. 

Mr. Gaturtnes. Is that 7,723? 

Mr. Anrent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaturnes. As against 15,009? 

Mr. Anrent. Yes, sir; and those acres were—a report was taken 
from field reporters. You know, this year they were checked. 

Mr. Gatruines. How did that happen? 

Mr. Aurent. They were checked by the ACS or what you call them, 
reporters. 

Mr. Gaturneas. Yes. 

Mr. Anrent. And my county office manager assures me they are 
pretty correct. Those 15,009 acres are a pretty true picture of what 
was planted in Clay County last year. 

Mr. Garurnes. Now, there is a 24.9 eut across the board, and you 
come up here with a better than 50 percent cut in your county ? 

Mr. Anrent. Slightly under 50 percent. 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes. Well, between 45 and 50. 

Mr. Anrent. Yes, that is right; and that equipment, the drastic 
cut, will not only affect the farmers, it will affect those equipment deal- 
ers that people were in debt to buy their equipment, and it will affect 
the overall picture up there, and also the REA that I mentioned there, 
their business. 

I do not know, it was never brought out here, but there is a factor 
in there of yield. Now, the yield, as has been stated here, has been 
very high the last 2 years in Arkansas. I do not know whether that 
is true over the Nation or not. Well, now, the history of yield is that 
they come and go; in other words, they do not always take into con- 
sideration that we might have a poor year. 

If we did have a poor yield, why, that would put a further burden 
on the economy of the county. 

I want to further state also that I think in the future all our allot- 
ted crop should be measured—rather, we have allotments—whether 
we have allotments in effect or not—because we feel like a lot of this 
stuff has come from inaccuracy in our reports. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Ahrent, do you represent the Farm Bureau 
here today in Clay County ? 

Mr. Anrent. I represent the rice farmers, not the Farm Bureau, in 
particular. 

Mr. Gatuines. You did not come as a representative of the Farm 
Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Anrent. No, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. F irst, Mr. Ahrent, I want to thank all of you gentlemen 
one the others who are here; you have performed a real service up 
rere. 

I was interested in what you said. I think you talked somewhat my 
language on a subject in which I am interested. You mentioned there 
were a lot of new farms in your district. 

Mr. Anrent. That is right. 
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Mr. Hacen, I gather that it is your feeling that merely because they 
are relatively newer in the business they should not be treated any 
differently from any other farmer in the rice business. 

Mr, Aurent. Well, if I understand how these allotments were ar- 
rived at, the county—the State in the first place, and then the county— 
should have received credit for this increased acreage, and the new 
grower contributed to that, and he should not certainly suffer too great 
a burden there. I do not feel like he should. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, he is just as deserving as the fellow 
who has been growing it for 20 years. 

Mr. Anrent. Well, I think so. The increase was more or less nor- 
mal. You take in my case now, I have 3 boys there; I have a farm 
of 400 acres, a dry-land farm we call it, and 1 of the boys came out 
of the Army; I had 2 boys there, and I had to expand somewhere to 
provide some kind of income for those boys, you see. 

In my case I received 65 acres out of my 175-acre plantings in 1954. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, you also have illustrated very clearly that you 
cannot look at a farmer by the size of his acreage. It depends a lot 
upon the debt services he is subject to and the expense and investment 
of the kind of farming he is engaged in. 

Mr. Anrent. I think that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to thank you again, and I am glad you came. 

Mr. Anrent. Thank you again. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Ahrent. 

We have with us Mr. Carl Garrich. Will you come around, Mr. 
Garrich, and Mr. Fred Koch. 

Will you give your names to the reporter there. 


STATEMENTS OF CARL GARRICH AND FRED KOCH, LONOKE 
COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. Garricu. My name is Carl Garrich of Lonoke County, and this 
is Fred Koch of Lonoke County, Ark., and we have been producing 
rice all of our lives, and we are listed among the group of farmers to 
whom we refer as old ricegrowers. 

Now, we farmers are appearing here today to offer whatever assist- 
ance we can in connection with the 1955 rice allotment program, and 
we appreciate the cooperation of Congress, and we would like to en- 
dorse or approve the bill for the release and reapportionment of rice 
acreage. 

We think that is very necessary, although it will not help but, oh, 
I would say, 150 or maybe 200 acres at the most. 

Now, we recommend that rice acreage be computed or could be com- 
puted in the future on cropland, and when you take two basic crops, 
we refer mostly to rice and cotton, that in taking the riceland, avail- 
able riceland, it should not include the rice allotment in that land; 
that should be deducted first. 

In our farming rotation, it is a question of what is a good farming 
rotation. In some counties, as you have heard here today, it might 
be a third of the crop, and in our county it can even be as much as 
one-half of the crop, of the rice acreage land, because of the fertiliza- 
tion and means that we have in keeping our ground cleaner from grass 
seeds and red rust. 
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Now, that is not a contention that we should have 50 percent of our 
land, definitely not. We are contending that we should not be cut 
much below one-fourth of our rice acreage, although our land is suit- 
able for a 50-50 rotation. 

We as a group of old rice farmers and, as you have heard at this 
meeting, it has seemed that the old rice farmer has been hurt more 
than the more recent farmer. 

Now, I think that is subject to debate, very likely, and some cases 
are very much so, but we would like, if there were any consideration 
given, that they go back to this old farmer who had an allotment in 
1950, and see if he could not get some aid to bring his 1950 allotment 
up closer—his 1955 allotment up closer to his 1950 allotment. 

Mr. Gatuines. May I interrupt you right there? Is that the bill 
that my colleague, Mr. Norrell 

Mr. Garricn. I do not know whether Congressman Norrell intro- 
duced it, but I know Senator Fulbright has introduced that bill, and 
I think is going to attach an amendment to his present bill or the one 
that was introduced. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Norrell introduced H. R. 3230 for that purpose 
on January 27. 

Mr. Garricu. Well, Senator Fulbright has introduced one very 
similar in the Senate. And although including in that bill, I think 
there is a percentage basis in that bill, but also it should be stated that 
this man between 1950 and 1955 should at least have planted 2 years as 
much as his allotment of 1950 was. 

Now, because there might be some trend or some condition that the 
man has gone down, moving out of the business, to some extent—— 

Mr. Gatutnes. How many counties would this apply to, this bill? 

Mr. Garricu. Oh, I think it would apply to the biggest part of 
Arkansas. All Arkansas are old growers. It would mainly apply to 
Grand Prairie, Lonoke. 

Now, the Grand Prairie extends some north to the State, I gather, 
but the main reason of that territory, this Grand Prairie, is suitable 
for nothing but rice. There is no cotton of any amount in the Grand 
Prairie, and that is the only allotted crop that we have, and that is 
why I say old rice farmer. We class it as the Grand Prairie, but it 
does extend north to a great extent also. 

Mr. Garurnes. There is quite a lot of it in other areas in Arkansas, 
strictly rice. 

Mr. Garricu. Strictly rice. 

Mr. Garutnes. And there is only one control crop in the area. 

Mr. Garricn. That is right. 

Now, I think 

Mr. Garurnes. Outside of the Grand Prairie. 

Mr. Garricu. Yes. So it would cover—well, it is all the old rice 
territory. 

Now, rice was begun in Arkansas in 1904; that is where the first rice 
was ever grown, so we have the oldest rice-producing territory in the 
State, and it expanded from that territory on over the rest of the State. 

We would like to see this done administratively, if possible, but if 
not, why, it will just take the necessary legislation to carry this pro- 
gram out. 

I think that about covers the remarks that I would like to make. 
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Mr. Hagen. Is it not possible to successfully rotate cotton and rice? 
I mean, if you have some fallow years in there, I mean, you cannot 
plant cotton 1 year on rice, and just keep switching around and main- 
tain production, can you ¢ 

Mr. Garricu. I do not know about that. What I mean is, cotton 
can be grown on riceland. It is being done in Arkansas, and what I 
am getting at is a 50-50 rotation. Usually when you get to that, the 
only rotation we have there is a summer fallow job, and we can 
summer-fallow half of our ground and plant the other half in rice 
with the addition of our fertilizers and our knowledge of the use of 
fertilizer, continue that yield up at a very profitable unit. 

I would say that whenever a unit can be kept up to around 70 or 
75 bushels per acre, that is an economical unit, and going back to a 
personal case, that has been mentioned time and time again, and an 
economical unit, what is an economical unit? That is hard to define, 
very hard. 

ow, in my case, take a personal case, I will get a cut, I will have 
to, I am not complaining a bit, and I am not saying that I have an 
economical unit, but I will have to shut down a well, and I could do 
without a tractor or so, but that is not classed as something that should 
enter into this to my way of thinking. 

Now, on smaller acreages—I am interested in Prairie County, a 
very little bit, and on my farm there, it is a very little unit, and I have 
been cut to one-fifth of my riceland for rice this following year, and 
that is not a very economical] unit. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much, Mr. Garrich. 

Mr. Koch ? 

Mr. Kocn. I might add to what Mr. Garrich has said, that I, hav- 
ing been and am as yet, on the county ASC committee, having been on 
there for 20 years, working with the cotton and rice allotments this 
year, I want to assure you that it is no small task. 

However, we in Lonoke County, feel that we have done a pretty 
good job—I am not bragging about this now—because being on the 
committee they have done a pretty good pob with the acreage we have 
in that county, and giving a very equitable distribution of the acreage. 

However, I would like to add to the statement that Mr. Garrich 
made about the release and reapportionment of the rice acreage in 
the bill that you have introduced, Congressman, that I think it will 
help to some extent. 

owever, the acreage released there will be rather limited, but there 
are some hardship cases that it will help to relieve some. 

Mr. Garuines. You are in Lonoke County, too? 

Mr. Kocu. That is right ; yes sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. How many acres do you think would be released 
in your county ? 

Mr. Kocu. Possibly one to two hundred acres. 

ar Gatuines, But it is a good piece of legislation over the long 

ull 
_ Mr. Kocn. Yes; it will help; very much indeed. We have it in 
cotton and it works very well. In cotton in our county it does help. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. Thank you so much, gentlemen, for 
appearing. 

hat is all on this list, but we will hear anyone who has not turned 
in his name. 
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Did you want to testify? Would you please come up, both of you 
gentlemen. We do not have you on the list, but we would be delighted 
to hear you. 

Mr. Jessup. You have Mr. Garrow’s name on the list, and Mr. Gar- 
row is not here. He was authorized to speak on that yesterday. 

This is John Simpson from DeWitt; I am B. E. Jessup from Stutt- 
— We were authorized to attend this meeting today; we did not 

now in what capacity we were authorized. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Jessup, we are delighted to hear from you. 


STATEMENTS OF B. E. JESSUP AND JOHN H. SIMPSON, ARKANSAS 
COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. Jessur. In the first place, we want to make our statements brief, 
and submit a written brief for the benefit of this committee, if that 
is permissible. The hour is late, but since we are here, we would like 
to make just a brief statement, and then submit in writing, maybe, 
additional material or information. 

Mr. Garurines. You can get that in in a very few days, could you, 
your written statement? 

Mr. Jessup. I would. 

I would like to thank the committee for the opportunity of appear- 
ing here. 

We represent Arkansas County Farm Bureau. They are the people 
who are paying our expenses here. 

We are in favor of the Gathings amendment. We want to go on 
record for that. 

Arkansas County is in the same shape in regard to this rice allot- 
ment that the State of Louisiana is. We are the only county in the 
State whose 1955 allotment is less than the 1950 allotment by nearly 
4,000 acres. 

Now, the AMS figures seem to apply to all of the counties which 
compels me to make this statement. It does not matter much about 
the rules of the game as long as everybody plays by the same rules, 
and it appears that the AMS figures have been cut down all over the 
State to the extent that maybe nobody has suffered too bad on AMS 
figures except, of course, in isolated cases, it has worked a hardship. 

Well, some of them are not too isolated. 

In view of this, it is just a possibility that the national ‘allotment 
is a little small for 1 year, to be cut that much in 1 year is what I 
referred to. 

We also favor that the authority of the county committees be ex- 
panded in these hardship cases. 

In our county we have a 3-year rotation period as a matter of prac- 
tice, and if a county committee was authorized to not go above one- 
third of the land, of the developed rice land, in applying an allotment 
of rice after the other allotments have been subtracted from that land, 
it would equal out some of the hardship cases. 

We would also like to go on record as favoring the modification of 
the trends feature in the law in distributing allotments; that trends 
work to the disadvantage of not only the 5-year man but the 35- and 
40-year man, and Arkansas County has been in rice production since 
1907 in a pretty big way. 


a AA AR ES STIG I 
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We would also recommend that all allotments in the future be based 
upon measured acres instead of reported or estimated acres; in other 
words, that from now on, allotments to the farm be measured, the 
planted acreage be measured. 

We also would like to go on record as stating that the 90-percent 
support price was not the cause of our present overproduction. That 
has been stated before, but we want to reiterate that, that our over- 

roduction at the present time is not caused by the support price at all. 
t is caused by the price being above 90 percent of support in 1954. 

Our present cut in our own county being about 4,000 acres below our 
1950 allotment, that was the allotment 5 years ago, means that our 
— economically will suffer somewhere in the neighborhood of $3 
million. 

Mr. Gatuines. What percentage would that. be now as to your total 
income of Arkansas County ? 

Mr. Jessup. I do not have those figures, Mr. Chairman. They are 
probably on record somewhere, but I do not have them. 

Mr. Gaturnes. It would be a loss of $3 million ? 

Mr. Jessup. Yes. 

As a solution, the only one that we have for the present, that is a 90- 
percent support program with rigid controls. It has been stated here 
that that is not a permanent solution, and it may not be, but until we 
can work out of this critical situation, I do not see any other solution 
for the present, except rigid controls, 90-percent support. 

Our farmers are in favor of that. 

Now, if Mr. Simpson would like to add to that, I would be very 
happy to have you hear him. 

r. Gatutnes. We would like to hear him. 

Mr. Joun Simpson. The only thing I would like to add is that 
Arkansas County is an agricultural county. There is no industry in 
the county that does not have to have a prosperous agriculture to keep 

oing. 
. Wee, we have been talking about cotton and rice, and the question 
was asked a while ago if you could put cotton in rotation with rice. 

The answer to that question is, “Yes, in the new areas, but you cannot 
do that on the old prairie land.” You see, we have two kinds of rice 
land in production now, the old rice area was prairie land; a few years 
ago it was not good for anything and then, of course, in the last few 
years it has expanded out into the area that has been cotton land all of 
this time. 

Well, of course, some of these farms that have rice allotments also 
have cotton allotments. That is not true in Arkansas County and, to 
a large extent, in Prairie and Lonoke Counties. They are strictly rice 
counties. 

We raise some soybeans and some lespedeza, but when you cut us 
back on rice, why, that is the main cash crop that we have, so we do 
oe _— that our economy should be brought down below our 1950 

evel. 

We have got used to spending a little bit more money, along with 
other folks. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

What is the position of the Arkansas State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion with respect to this situation as it affects rice in Arkansas? 
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Mr. Joun Srmpson. I have not talked to them about it. I could not 
tell you. Our county position is that we would hate to see any large 
increase in the allotments because of the surplus condition we have. 

Mr. Garurnes. You would not oppose legislation though that would 
help a man whois really suffering a hardship ? 

Mr. Joun Srupson. We think 

Mr. Garuines. Extreme hardship? 

Mr. Joun Suupson. We think there should be legislation for hard- 
ship cases, yes, sir; we agree with that, that we need more rice acreage 
for hardship cases on that. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Any questions? 

Mr. Hacen. Most of your ricegrowers, are they financed every 
season? Do they have to borrow every season to finance a crop? 

Mr. Joun Suweson. Most of it is; it costs a lot of money to farm 
rice. 

Now, a question was asked a while ago what was the value of a rice 
farm. I would like to give you maybe just a little breakdown on my 
operations. I operate a section of land; we operate three wells on 
that. The power bill for those three wells in most any year will run, 
$2.800 to $3,000. Well, then, a combine to combine this rice will cost 
you $7,200. It would take about three tractors, and tractors cost about 
$3,600 apiece. 

Then you have got to have discs, plows, grain carts, trucks, and by 
the time you get it all added up it takes quite a lot of finance and then, 
of course, it will cost anywhere from $8 to $12 an acre to water this 
rice. 

Seed costs you around $9 an acre. So you have got to have quite a 
few acres before you can operate. 

Mr. Hacen. How do most of the growers finance, through a bank 
or how ? 

Mr. Joun Srmpson. In our area, yes, sir; most of them are financed 
through a bank, although we do have some PCA financing there, but 
it is largely through banks. 

Mr. Hagen. And the banks advance the money as the farmer needs 
it for labor, and 

Mr. Joun Srmpson. Generally so much per acre. 

Mr. Hacen. Do they get it all in one lump sum ? 

Mr. JoHn Stmpson. No, not generally. 

Mr. Hagen. As they progress? 

Mr. Joun Sumpson. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And he pays off as he harvests his crop ? 

Mr. Joun Stmpson. They generally take a mortgage on the crop, 
and when you harvest the crop, the banker’s name is generally writ- 
ten in on the check. } 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, gentlemen, so much. 

Mr. Joun Stmpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Garurnes. Is there anyone here who would like to make a state- 
ment or supplement previous statements that have been made? Mr. 
Denton. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to have one little thing added to this 
two-price system that has been brought up today pertaining to the 
State of Arkansas. 

I do not know how it would affect the other States. 
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The bankers, or the lending agencies in the State of Arkansas would 
not finance farmers to go above their allotted acreage if they do not 
have their support price protection. 

I do not believe there is a place in Arkansas they can borrow the 
money to operate, to plant additional acreage, to go on the world 
market unless they have got land that is clear where they can borrow 
onthe land. They cannot borrow on the crop and equipment. 

I would just like to add that little statement. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Denton. 

Are there any more statements? Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. Gress. I would like to add a little bit to what is an economi- 
cal unit. 

In your irrigation, most of us have electric power. We have a mini- 
mum charge on REA as $15 per horsepower. 

Now, these wells, our wells, pull from 50 to 75 horsepower. Now, 
you figure on a small acreage what your cost will be even on your mini- 
mum charge for electricity which you use in about 3 or 4 days. 

Even if you were pulling 50 horsepower, 50 acres, it would cost you 
$15 an acre to water that crop for just 2 or 3 days running; you see, 
you reach that minimum charge in just a few days, and then your 
cheap power comes after that. 

Mr. Garutines. Now, in your farm in Cross County, just how many 
times now would you have to water for rice? 

Mr. Gress. That is for the seeding; your minimum charge is $15 
per horsepower for the seed for the 3 months. 

Mr. Garuines. I see. 

Mr. Gisss. But you reach that—it figures out about $5 horsepower 
per month, and you reach that in just 2 or 3 days. 

Now, you have got 30 days that you have got to put water on this 
rice, but you use up that $5 per horsepower per month in just 2 or 3 
days, and then your cost comes on top of that. 

Mr. Garuines. Then the costs mount ? 

Mr. Gress. What. I am trying to get over, we figure between 7 and 
1214 to water rice if we have acres that will justify a well to pump on. 

Now, if you cut that acreage down to, say, 50, you have got $15 an 
acre even before you start to irrigate your rice. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Thank you. 

Mr. Gress. It could run you at least $20, $25 an acre to irrigate a 
small crop. 

Mr. Hagen. What is your name, sir ? 

Mr. Giepss. C. T. Gibbs. 

Mr. Hacen. You are Mr. Gibbs. 

I take it that in Cross County there has been quite a rapid recent 
increase in rice? 

Mr. Gress. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Hacen. In Cross County, where you live, there has been quite 
a rapid recent increase in rice acreage ? 

r. Gripps. Yes, sir; we have in the last 2 years, 1953 and 1954, had 
a rapid increase in acreage. 

Mr. Hagen. Was it doubled or was your acreage raised a third, 
what is the figure ? 

Mr. W.S.Smrrson. We increased from 42,000 to 53,000. 
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Mr. Grezs. About a 40 percent increase, from 42,000 to over 53. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the reason for that increase, is there any 
historical reason ? 

Mr. Gisss. A lot of it was men who were coming back to the county. 
In the past, we have had men who have farmed during the war, when 
you asked for larger production. I know of several men, that is, old 
rice farmers, who have a lot of credit in the history of Cross County— 
what I mean, they helped to make that history. 

Well, during the war and during the Korean war, when you were 
asking for more rice, they farmed their land just as hard as they 
could. Some of it was farmed too long. I farmed mine too long. I 
have 1 year when my average is down, but I did not go to a new in 
in trying to get back into rotation. Well, they moved off to some 
other county or places where they could get new land and still planted 
their land in beans and lespedeza to bring it back. 

Well, in 1954 these men came back to their farms; they were ready. 
A lot of them came in, a lot of it was diverted cotton acres went into 
rice. 

Mr. Garuines. Any more? 

Mr. Hagen. You agree then, do you not, that these men should 
receive the same treatment in any program as a man who had been 
in continuously for 20 years was in ? 

Mr. Grises. You mean a new man? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes, I mean new in the sense that he had been in there 
in the last 5 years only. 

Mr. Gress. Well, I am on one side of the fence, and my friend is on 
the other. He is one of these, what was it, Bill, a Johnny-come-lately. 
1 am an old man; I have been on rice farming—I was born on a rice 
farm in Louisiana, moved to Arkansas in 1930, and been on a rice farm 
ever since. 

You have your different problems in that, and I think your cash 
crop should figure in it. 

A man who has a farm where he does not have other cash crops, 
maybe he should be treated the same as the old man, both of them 
treated alike. 

If you have two cash crops, maybe he should not get the same con- 
sideration as a man who has just one cash crop, if you understand what 
1 am trying to get over. 

What I mean is, we have some farms that have some cash crops and 
we have some that have one cash crop. If he is a new man with two 
cash crops, maybe he should not quite have the consideration as a 
new man with no cash crop, just trying to get along. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Simpson ? 

Mr. W. S. Smowpson. There is one statement I would like to make 
that I forgot to talk about. In that 281 hardship cases in our county 
from the new area in which I live, we only had 2 of those 281; the rest 
of them all come from the old rice area. 

Primarily, most of that is caused by the tenant farmers you were 
asking about awhile ago. He is a man who does not own his land, 
but he has been renting some land one place and maybe, after it is 
riced out, and he jumps to another, maybe he has been in this county 
all this time, but he gets caught in a shift, and he has been a rice man 
all his life, and he has contributed to the history of Cross County 
practically all of his life, but that man has gotten caught in the shift 
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to where he is economically hurt, and he is economically hurt bad, and 
I would just want to make myself clear on that; we are talking about 
this new area that we have only got 2 hardship cases in that new area, 
and we have got 279 in the other area. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

Does anyone else have anything further to say to the committee? 
Mr. Ahrent. 

Mr. Anrent. Mr. Walter Hastings was here to represent Randolph 
County, and he became ill and had to retire to his room. He gave me 
his papers here. 

I think what he wanted to bring to you was that his allotment of 

lanted acreages was 4,015, and they received a notice of 2,197, which 
is just slightly above the 50 percent of their 1954 plantings. I do 
not know what else he wanted. 

Mr. Gatruines. 4,015, and he received—— 

Mr. AHRENT. 2,100; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. Well, I am sorry Mr. Hastings became ill. I know 
he wanted to testify. 

Thank you, Mr. Ahrent, for giving us that information for Ran- 
dolph County. , 

f there are no other statements, the committee will stand adjourned, 
subject to the call of Mr. Thompson, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commodity Subcommittee on Rice 
of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in Room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson of Texas, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson of Texas, Gathings, Hagen, 
and Williams. 

Also present: Representatives Thompson of Louisiana, Willis, Mrs. 
Knutson, Brooks, Johnson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

This is the Commodity Rice Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture, gentlemen. We have called this hearing or meeting, if 
you prefer, for the purpose of discussing some mutual problems with 
members of the rice industry who came here this week in observance of 
National Rice Week. There will be a number of other Members of 
Congress here, some of whom are on the subcommittee and some of 
whom are not. 

The members of the committee who are here presently are Mr. 
Hagen of California, Mr. Williams of New York, and not a member 
of the committee but one who is very close to the rice industry, Mr. 
T. A. Thompson from Louisiana; also Mr. Ed Willis of Louisiana. 

The documents which have just been placed before me are reports 
of the Department of Agriculture on the two-price system, and so 
far as they go, you are welcome to them. Printed copies have been 
ordered, and anyone who wants a copy of the two-price report, just let 
us know when the meeting is over. 

The procedure here this morning is going to be very informal. At 
the request of the rice industry we have asked the Department of Agri- 
culture to be represented and also the Department of State. The only 
thing that even approaches being formal will be a few remarks by 
Mr. Dexter Rivenburgh, who is in the Foreign Agricultural Service 
and who is well known to the rice industry. 

At the suggestion of the industry members we are going to put you 
on first, Mr. Te atin: and let you tell us what you foresee in the 
way of markets for rice abroad. Tell us what you have seen in the 
last few months and what you foresee for the future. 

You may please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DEXTER J. RIVENBURGH, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. Rivensuren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. This is Mr. Brooks of Texas, gentlemen, who has 
just joined the committee. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Rivensuren. If I was to speak specifically of what the rice 
market is this morning I would feel that 1 would be out of order with 
these rice people here, but I will try to give you very briefly, as we see 
it. what the situation is in the world market. 

The world market in rice is in a transitional stage. We have gone 
from a period of extreme scarcity, following World War II, moving 
then into a period of relatively high prices in the world market for 
rice. Then as stocks began to build up, part of our rice trade having 
been lost to cheaper cereals, we have been since about a year ago, the 
world market has been testing lower price levels in rice. 

The fall-off in prices has been about 20 percent. The situation has 
changed in veers to the origin of supplies of rice in the export market. 
The United States has become the third largest exporter of rice. The 
old colonial patterns have disappeared. We have new large importers 
now operating in the total world market. We have increases in pro- 
duction in various importing countries and we have a lot of new 
exporters who came into the market as the result of the high price 
levels following the war. 

The United States is in a transitional stage also; not for the same 
reasons, perhaps, but for reasons which are very important to us. 
Our rice markets have not dried up as has been reported occasionally 
in the press. Our rice markets have been increasing and as late as 
last year we exported some 16 million bags of rice, all on commercial 
transactions, as compared to an export of some 9 million bags, as late 
as 1950. 

Our exports have held up for 3 years, somewhere between sixteen 
and seventeen million bags and have been doing that with increasing 
supplies in the world market and with falling prices. However, our 
increases in production, in yields, particularly in acres, have produced 
more rice in the United States for export than it has been possible 
under the existing market conditions to build markets for them. So 
that with the record crop of 1953, stocks of rice began to build up at 
the end of the rice marketing year, and then the 1954 crop was a 
record-breaker with some six or seven million bags of rice more than 
was produced the preceding year. 

The great problem to the United States is to develop and maintain 
export markets in order to maintain acreages. As you know, it was 
necessary to reduce acreages for the 1955 crop by approximately 25 

ercent. 
r We have a big problem ahead of us to develop and maintain markets 
ir order that it may not be necessary to cut such acreages further in 
1956 and 1957. 

The exports this year are running behind those of last year as re- 
gards two areas largely, one of which is Cuba, slightly under last 
year, and the other is Japan. Our exports to the rest of the Western 

emisphere, exclusive of Cuba, and our exports to Europe and the 
Middle East are running ahead of previous years. However, these 
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markets, important as they are to certain segments of our production, 

in nowise represent an answer to our problem purely from the stand- 
point of size. If we were to double or triple our exports of rice to 
the Western Hemisphere, exclusive of Cuba and to Europe, it would 
only be a crop in the bucket, and our problem of maintaining any- 
where near our present acreage would not be helped. 

Now that we are in this position of being the third largest exporter 
of rice in the world over 50 percent of our export supplies must move 
to Asia. Asia represents the only market which can absorb rice in 
the volume which we are now producing. In Asia we have one market 
adapted to the United States, that is Japan. 

Japan is the largest importer of rice now in the modern rice trade, 
importing over a million tons in a normal year, and considerably in 
excess of that when the Japanese crop falls below normal. The 
Japanese are the quality buyers of Asia, and the United States sup- 
plies going in there are very well received. The Japanese are not 
required to subsidize the issuance of such supplies. Largely they go 
into their own domestic rice category and are not classified as foreign 
rice, 

Some of the rice which Japan has to import in order to meet her 
deficit needs from the quality and type of such rices require domestic 
subsidy by the Japanese in order to insure consumption. However, 
with our production at present levels Japan, important a market 
as it has become in the last 3 or 4 years, will not.absorb the amount of 
rice which we have to export. If we are to continue to be fortunate 
enough to export to Japan approximately 30 percent of their import 
requirements, which is somewhat of a reasonable figure, in view of the 
fact that the Japanese are an industrial nation who have to export 
finished products to many areas in the world in order to maintain 
their acne they obviously have to buy rice from a great many 
areas other than the United States. 

So that a figure of around 30 percent, one way or the other, rep- 
resents quite a fair share for the United States in the Japanese mar- 
ket. But this would not produce enough tonnage or enough bags of 
milled rice in order to meet our problem. 

The question of the exportation of rice from the United States 
to Asia is not a simple one. The present state of the world and the 
existing patterns of production and trade in Asia require that we 
take a good look at the situation and try to develop plans for increas- 
ing United States exports without disturbing the balance of pro- 
duction and trade in that area. 

The exportation of rice is a highly important one to our two coun- 
tries who are, with us, the major exporters of rice. It is quite largely 
their own item of export. And to maintain the economies of those 
countries we have to work very closely with the problem and see to 
it that as a team we are trying to increase the total rice trade in 
which we may share as well as others. 

I think therein lies a field for us, a field of American rice, rice of 
the quality and varieties which we grow which are highly acceptable 
throughout the world, We have a field in which we are working and 
in which we are so admirably supported by the leadership of the rice 
industry. Our field is one of increase in the total amount of rice 
moving in world trade. 
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If you should go back 15 or 17 years you will find statistically that 
the world trade in rice at that time amounted to some 9 million tons 
of rice. Today it isaround 5 million tons. 

The difference there has been brought about by scarcity and by 
the resultant high levels of prices, so that many areas had to turn to 
other cereals as has been the custom in Asia, particularly, for genera- 
tions. 

The world market is strengthening. The trade in 1954, which has 
not been reported as yet, but the total trade in the calendar year 1954 
will be appreciably above that of 1953, while the production world- 
wide in 1954 is down a bit. I think this indicates that the market is 
beginning to reflect the lower level of rice prices, and I would look 
for that to continue. 

In the long-range view there are many factors which would indicate 
that America can continue to export rice in considerable volume, due 
to the varieties that we grow, the quality which we put on the market, 
and with the aggressive leadership of the rice industry, assisted as far 
as possible by the various departments. 

As is well known, the stocks now in title to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from the 1954 crop are large. The market has been slow. 
That is putting it mildly, perhaps. The market has been slow because 
of the fact that the size of our crop was well known, and the makeup 
of our support program, the mechanics of it, were also well known. 
So up to now it has been a sort of trading operation. 

Some of our buyers have not been too aggressive in closing con- 
tracts. This market has been in a fluid condition. Although we are 
well along in the rice-marketing year, in our opinion, it is still in a 
fluid condition. It is not beyond the realm of possibility that come 
July 31 this year that our exports may be at the level of about last 
year. This would give us a very substantial carryover, it is true, 
even with the reduction which is taking place in the acreage of the 
1955 crop. We are doing everything we are able to develop markets 
for this excess rice in a manner which will not tend to break the pres- 
ent levels of the world price which would be disastrous—not to harm 
in any way our traditional markets by inadvertent contracts, while 
at the same time trying to make a positive approach that this surplus 
rice may be moved in a manner which would tend to increase the total 
ee of rice moving into world trade. This is by no means an 
easy job. 

Tt ‘s not something which can be done or accomplished overnight. 
It will probably take us some time to work off these stocks, but we 
believe that the potential market for United States rice does exist 
and that it may be tapped in a manner which would have the effect of 
maintaining United States rice production at a reasonably high level. 

Mr. Tuomerson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hagen has a question he wants to ask you. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Rivenburgh, we have disposed of wheat to Pakis- 
tan, wheat to India, and I assume other countries. I would assume 
that probably rice was a more natural item in the diet of the Indians 
and the Pakistani, rather than wheat. I was wondering if you could 
comment on whether or not the Federal Government has made as 
great an effort to dispose of rice surpluses, shall we say, as they have 
in disposing of wheat surpluses, and if they have not, are there any 
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changes in the law which might be necessary to assure that rice will 
be given the same consideration as these other commodities in surplus, 
in international disposal programs in the interests of diplomacy or 
defense or anything else ? 

Mr. Rivensureu. In the case of India. and Pakistan, so far as wheat 
is concerned, they represent over the past few years two programs, of 
considerable tonnage of wheat. Within the vast populations of both 
India and Pakistan there are large segments of those populations that 
are wheat eaters as well as rice eaters. Part of India consists of rice 
eaters and part consists of wheat eaters. 

At the time when those programs were developed and when the 
great need was in India and Pakistan we did not have any surplus 
rice. Very fortunately surplus of rice is a thing of very, very recent 
origin to us. In answer to the latter part of your question, I do not 
think that any of these programs that you mentioned have been to 
the disadvantage of rice. I think that we are very cognizant—the 
Department is—of the problems of each commodity. I think that any 
of the programs that are adequate to rice will be developed. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Garurines. According to a report that was filed on March 1 
by the Department of Agriculture, the United States rice distribution 
as shown on page 6, figure 2, shows that the 1954 crop totaled 59.1 
million hundredweight; that it was estimated that at present the 
domestic disappearance would amount to 27 million hundredweight, 
and that exports may total 26 million hundredweight, which would 
be about 53 million hundredweight in disappearance at the present 
rate. 

If there is a reduction in acreage of some 24.7 percent, practically 
25 percent reduction, taking ane fourth off of that 49 would be about 
15 million hundredweight deducted and would leave about 45 million 
hundredweight, which would compare with the amount of carryover 
depreciate and lessen that carryover considerably. 

o you not think that the 24.7 percent reduction in acreage for 1955 
is ports drastic, bearing in mind those figures ? 

r. Rrvensurcu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give as adequate 
an answer to that as possible, but I think that other members here 
from the department are far more qualified than I am to answer. I 
eet only in the foreign requirement field and not with the domestic 

eld. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is well taken. I do realize, as we all do, 
that it is a little bit out of your department. We do have other mem- 
bers of the department here who can answer that. 

Mr. Garurnes. I was quite interested in that point. It is most 
essential to rice producers. 

Mr. Rivensureu. I am sure that it is. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. When you are decreasing the carryover considerably 
as a result of such a cutback of 24.7 percent, we just feel that that 
cutback is too severe and it is touching the farmer too drastically. It 
is hitting him too hard. 

Mr. Teodtiaanias I think we will have some department people here 
who can take care of that question a little later on, if that is all right 
with you. 

Mr. Garutnes. Very well. 
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Mr. THompson. For the benefit of the members of the industry, we 
are asking the department people to remain here, so that when you 
all go on, if you have questions you want to propound, you will have 
the opportunity. 

Now. Mr. Turnage, of the Department of State, will you give us 
your statement. 

First, if you will, let us ask this one question and perhaps you can 
answer it very briefly. 

We keep hearing of the term “dumping,” and we sometimes find that 
an export program that we thought was well on the way to success has 
been stopped because of an objection raised by the Deparhinahé of 
State that it would constitute dumping. We heard that last fall when 
we were trying to move some rice over into the Far East under Public 
Law 480. Now as we read the report on the two-price system we again 
find that term “dumping.” 

Can you give us the working definition of the term ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TURNAGE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND FINANCE AFFAIRS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY FRANCIS LINVILLE 


Mr. Turnage. I would like to say, first, that I do not think that we 
have ever interceded in the proposal to move any rice on the grounds 
that the particular proposal was a dumping action. 

With respect to the definition of “dumping,” I have Mr. Linville 
with me who is in our International Trade Office. I would like to ask 
him to give you the definition. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is what we are looking for. 

Mr. Linvitie. Well, I suppose a rough-and-ready definition is 
simply that dumping is selling abroad at prices below prices at home, 
but to be a little more precise, probably the best thing I could do would 
be simply to paraphrase the relevant portion, the relevant provision 
of the Antidumping Act of 1921, under which this Government still 
operates. And if I did so, would define dumping as being present 
when an exporter’s sales price of a product is less than his sales price 
in his own country, or in the absence of such value than the cost of 
production. 

This dumping can, of course, be dumping by a private firm or it can 
be dumping by a government if it is selling for export below the price 
at which it is selling domestically. 

I might say that in trying to evaluate any trade policy we do not 
simply look at the question of whether dumping is involved. It is 
one important factor, but there can be other unfair trade practices or 
undesirable acts of a trade policy aside from dumping, of course. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me approach the subject from a little different 
angle. If these gentlemen who grow rice want to sell abroad, there 
is nothing to prevent it. Then the world market price, of course, will 
determine whether they are successful in selling or not. And it does 
not constitute dumping until we establish a domestic price which is 
higher than the price on the world market. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Linvitte. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Then, in effect, as long as we have price supports 
in our own country, and thereby maintain a price that happens to be 
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above the world price, we are out of the world market unless we main- 
tain the domestic price—does that follow ? 

Mr. Linvitue. Yes, sir. If we maintain the domestic price at so 
high a level that it is impossible for our people to sell profitably in 
the foreign market then we have priced ourselves out of the market, 
or to put it another way, the Commodity Credit Corporation in that 
case is absorbing the rice which would no doubt flow into foreign 
markets in part, at least, if we did no have such a price-support pro- 
gram in this country. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is that written into the law or is that merely an in- 
terpretation of the term “dumping?” 

Mr. Linvitte. What I have given as a definition of “dumping” is 
the wording or the approximate wording of the Antidumping Act. 
This was an act where Congress was defining “dumping” for the pur- 
pose of applying antidumping duties in this country. 

If another country engages in dumping as I have defined it there, 
and this is an item that is dutiable in this country, then the Treasury 
Department in finding that this is the case does apply antidumping 
duties to our imports. 

Mr. Tuompson. Then the only hope of maintaining the high domes- 
tic price and still going into the foreign market, granting that the 
world market is a little lower generally than the domestic market, the 
only hope is to have some kind of a two-price system, is it not? 

Mr. Linvitie. Yes, that is correct, assuming of course that it is 
necessary to get the price for export below the domestic level. 

Mr. Tuompson. I had thought that “dumping” was not considered 
to be such under the terms of the act unless we were underselling the 
world market in order to dump a surplus of our own. But as long 
as we maintain the world market prices abroad, it did not constitute 
dumping, especially not if a private firm were doing the selling. 

Mr. Lrxvitie. Well, sir, under the terms of the law, whether it 
is a private firm or the Government, if the product is offered for export 
at a price below that which the exporter is offering it for sale in this 
country, it is defined as dumping. And if you were to endeavor to 
define it as dumping, only selling abroad below the world market 
price, I think you would find you did not have a very useful defini- 
tion. 

Nobody deliberately sells below the world market price. He gets as 
much as he can for it. Furthermore, as soon as you begin selling 
heavily in the world market you are, of course, affecting the world 
market price. If you are applying an export subsidy, for example, 
in the United States, a large exporting country, as soon as you begin 
putting supplies into the Pork: market you are affecting the world 
prices. If you increase the export subsidy you are simply lowering 
the world price and the spread between our price and the world market 
price then can be determined by the export subsidy and the export 

subsidy is just a measure of it. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not know about the members of the industry, 
but. I have learned something today. I thought dumping wes best 
described by what happened in the case of New Zealand beef a few 
years ago. Some beef came into the country from New Zealand 
through Canada. The normal process would have been for us to buy 
Canadian beef. However, there was an embargo on account of the 
hoof-and-mouth disease. The Canadians asked, in order to keep their 
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markets alive, if we would accept the New Zealand beef which was 
not under an embargo. 

It was brought into this country and was stored. It was obviously 
being held for a price rise. It was held to the point where it was be- 
COmMAE & little dangerous and it might have spoiled had they not dis- 

osed of it. 

. So the New Zealand beef was put on the market all around our 
country. It was sold considerably under the going market price. We 
discussed it in this committee and wondered whether we should pro- 
test the action as a violation of the antidumping agreement. We 
decided not to do so, mainly because there really was not enough 
New Zealand beef in the country to do any great harm, nor did we 
want to cause any controversy between ourselves and our very good 
neighbor on the north. 

hat is what I thought was dumping. I am glad to be set straight. 

I am particularly glad to have had this information before we, in 
this committee, and you in the rice industry, give further considera- 
tion to the two-price system. 

Mr. Jounson. It would seem to me, just for example, that if the 
United States was selling a million bushels, or whatever our normal 
amount was on the world market, under his definition we would have 
to keep all of our rice off the world market immediately the minute 
our domestic price was above the world market price. 

Mr. THompson. It would seem to me that would follow, but as a 
matter of practice, I do not think it does. I think that we would go 
ahead and sell. 

Mr. Rivenburgh, how does the world market price compare with 
our domestic price now; how much of a spread is there ? 

Mr. Rivensurcu. The world market price on rice is hard to deter- 
mine because actually there is no world market price on rice, but a 
safe yardstick to take would be on an average it is about $40 a ton—— 

Mr. Tompson. That isthe world price? 

Mr. Rivensuren. The world price. 

Mr. THompson. And yet we are selling rice abroad ? 

Mr. Rivensuren. But not at that price. American rice demands a 
premium in the foreign markets. 

Mr. Tompson. So it is no cheaper abroad—I mean American rice 
is being sold abroad for the price that it would bring at home? 

Mr. RivensurcH. You will have to make allowances there for 
grades. For example, you have difference in grades, selling No. 2 to 
Cuba, or selling No. 5 or No. 6 with a high percentage of protein in 
Asia. 

Mr. THompson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. THompson of Louisiana. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tompson. Forty dollars was the average? 

Mr. Rrivensuren. That is correct. That is on the export grades. 

Mr. Tompson. Are there any other questions from the committee ? 


Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. If you do not mind re- 
maining with us for a little bit, we should like to have you do so, 
because some of these gentlemen have some questions that they might 
want to ask you. 

Now, Mr. Mauritz, from this point on I am going to suggest that 
you take over and introduce such subjects as you wish and such mem- 
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bers of your group as you may wish. ‘Tell us your problems and if 
you have any questions that you think these department people can 
answer, let us get them answered here. 

Mr. TxHompson of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, while they are getting 
organized to testify, if I may, I would like to make one statement 
that I think is highly relevant as to our position in the world market 
in perhaps so far as the State Department is concerned. I am sorry 
that I happened to be out before Mr. Rivenburgh finished. I noticed 
that Mr. Effanson in his talk at the luncheon of the rice people made 
one statement that I thought was very important. His statement, not 
in these words, but substantially were these, that it was thought in 1954, 
or at least before the 1954 crop was planted, that it was much better 
to let the farmers take a chance of overproduction rather than to let 
the United States in our national defense thinking take a chance of 
underproduction, indicating thereby that rice is a very valuable thing, 
even more than ammunition, perhaps, in time of war. 

If that is true, I cannot help but draw a parallel to the production 
of arms. We know that our Government caused to be produced many 
hundreds of thousands of tanks and guns and other things that have 
never been used in war. The same as these rice surpluses may have 
been used in war but were not. And yet every one of these surplus 
items has been paid for as a national defense item. 

I certainly hope that our departments can assume the same attitude 
on these very valuable crops that are so much needed in times of 
stress, to give them the same consideration as overproduction under 
contracts of items of war. I want to put that into the record. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think it is very pertinent, and I think some of 
you gentlemen have heard me say I am not afraid of surpluses. I 
cannot be too much concerned about the big price tag that is put on 
the cost of storage. I have compared that to the cost of obsolescence 
of one jet airplane. Some day you can make the comparison of how 
much the value of a jet airplane goes down every year, every month 
that it operates. If you ever have been apologetic over the cost of 
storing rice, you will not continue to be. If we, or our allies, get into 
a war in the Far East or elsewhere where they consume a lot of rice, 
the surplus will be gone in a matter of weeks. That I think is Lit- 
erally true. 

You came here to tell us your problems and not to listen to us make 
speeches. So Mr. Mauritz, you may proceed and take over the meet- 
ing from here on. That will be entirely agreeable with the committee. 


STATEMENT OF M. W. MAURITZ, GANADO, TEX. 


Mr. Mavrirz. Mr. Chairman, we have a group of farmers here. 
Of course, we all have things on our minds. We appreciate the op- 
aby afforded us to be here today and to discuss some of the ae 
ems. We hope that we can go away with some answers we have been 
looking for. 

I want to call on one of our members, Mr. Lehrer, to discuss and 
probably ask questions which most probably will be as to the farmer 
representation on the policy setting committees on programs that af- 
fect the production of rice, which is our particular enterprise. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LEHRER, GARWOOD, TEX. 


Mr. Lenrer. Mr. Chairman, we in our discussion felt perhaps we 
did not have enough farmer representation in the building of our 
program from two standpoints: One, in the actual makeup of the 
program. As I understand it, there is one actual committee that ad- 
vises, is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomevson. That is right. The Rice Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, I believe is the full name of it. 

Mr. Lenrer. Is there not another one, sir, the Rice Technical 
Committee ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Some of the department people can answer that. 
What is the difference between the Rice Advisory Committee and the 
technical committee ? 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD B. ELLIS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, the Rice Technical Committee, as I un- 
derstand it, is a semiofficial committee. It is made up, I believe, pri- 
marily of technicians I think both in the States and in the Federal 
Government. I do not believe it is strictly a Department committee. 

Frankly, I am not too clear on what the organization of that com- 
mittee is. I am not a member of it. I have never attended any ses- 
sions of it. 

Mr. THompson. I cannot answer the gentleman. Does anybody from 
the industry know the answer? The committee that we generally 
think of is the one we call the Rice Industry Advisory Committee. 
That is the one that met last fall and considered various aspects of the 
two-price system. That is the one that has met from time to time in 
the past years, and the one on which I have always tried to get some 
of the people who were strictly farmers. 

Mr. Ex.is. There is a second committee, however, in the Depart- 
ment, which is a research advisory committee. It is made up of rep- 
resentatives of the industry, but they work on technical problems 
rather than on policy problems of production. That is, the level of 
production. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is not what you are talking about, is it? 

Mr. Lenrer. No, sir. We have more or less the feeling—at least 
I do—that the official committee was the technical committee rather 
than the advisory committee. 

Mr. THompson. I would say that it works just the other way. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WINTERMANN, EAGLE LAKE, TEX. 


Mr. WinterMann. Mr. Chairman, there is a technical committee. 
Dr. Lewis from A. and M. experiment station is on that committe. 
Pat Boyd is on that committee, as well as a number of millers. They 
meet more or less to discuss the program of research and guide the 
research of the rice problems. 

The other committee, that is, the Rice Advisory Committee, which 
I am not acquainted with entirely because it seems to change mem- 
bership rather frequently, that committee has been called upon to give 
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advice on problems of agriculture, aside from the technical research 
line. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is my understanding of it. 

Then the technical committee is not a departmental committee. 

Mr. Garuines. I am sorry that I had to go to the telephone when 
the State Department witnesses were on the stand. Are they still 
present ? 

Mr. THompson. They are still here. 

Mr. Garuines. Could I ask some questions here ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. I just want to ask you about the report that has been 
getting about far and wide that the State Department and the Agri- 
culture Department are not getting along any too well with respect to 
continuation of the export trade of rice in the Far East. Are those 
rumors well founded that the State Department is not cooperating 
with the rice industry as well as the Agriculture Department in mov- 
ing our rice into these export channels which in recent years we have 
acquired. There are some customers over in the Far East. 

We understand that the State Department is not giving us any 
aid. Do you have any comments to make on that charge? 

Mr. Turnace. I can say that those charges are considerably exag- 
gerated. 

Mr. Garutnes. How much? 

Mr. Turnace. I am not quite sure just what the specifics are. 

Mr. Garutnes. Very well, perhaps we can approach it this way. 
Let us look at our exports to Japan and other far eastern customers, 
including the Philippines, who have been buying our rice. We have 
been shipping rice since the outbreak of the Korean war. Burma and 
Thailand are exporting nations. Just what is your view as to Burma 
and Thailand in contrast with the American grower and the American 
industry trying also to continue to ship rice into those areas ? 

Mr. Turnage. We certainly think that all of the suppliers should 
maintain their markets. Certainly the United States should maintain 
its markets. We are not persuaded however that it is necessary to 
subsidize, in the form of Public Law 480, transactions in order to 
maintain the markets that we have. 

Mr. Garnines. How far would you go to continue to move our rice 
into those channels in the Far East ? 

Mr. Turnace. We have offered absolutely no objection to any nor- 
mal commercial sales. 

Mr. Garuines. Public Law 480 specifically says that you would use 
only the provisions of the act when and if a supplemental supply is 
required. Is that not right—not to disrupt the regular and ordinary 
market procedures ? 

Mr. Turnace. In the case of the Japanese agreement we expect that 
if the agreement is concluded that no disruption of trade will take 
place; that the normal sales, whatever they might be from Burma and 
Thailand, would be maintained. 

We would not use Public Law 480 transactions to displace those. 
We would hope that the Public Law 480 transactions is in addition to 
rice which the Japanese may otherwise buy. 

Mr. Gatuines. But would the Department offer any objection to 
the continuation of the same trade in shipments that have been going 
to these areas previously ? 
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Mr. Turnace. I am sorry, I did not quite follow that. 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you object to the 1954 level of export being 
maintained in those areas ? 

Mr. Turnage. No, we have no objection to that. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I have here an article that appeared in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, under date of January 26, The article is writ- 
ten by Gerald L. Dearing, under a Washington dateline of January 25, 
And I might say, parenthetically, that I hold the highest esteem for 
Mr. Dearing asa reporter. Here is what he says: 

The State Department has taken the position that the United States should 


not export rice to a single Asiatic country. Its reason was that Burma and 
Thailand, rice exporting nations, had a surplus of rice. ° 


That is right—is that your position ? 

Mr. Turnage. No, that is not true at all. 

Mr. Garurnes. Not true? I will continue to read : 

These countries are not reducing their acres and if the State Department’s 
position had prevailed, the American farmers would be paying the bill for this 
foreign economic policy. 

And a little farther down it reads, and I quote further from Mr. 
Dearing: 

The Department of Agriculture is of the opinion that we could build up a per- 
manent market for wheat and butter in Brazil; State objected. 

Are you taking the position that is not true ? 

Mr. Turnage. That is not true. 

Mr. Garurnes. You take the position that our pearl rice should not 
go in at all under Public Law 480; that it should 1 not have any ship- 
ments to these Asiatic countries under Public Law 480? 

Mr. Turnage. Not unless a clear showing is made that this is going 
to be in addition to normal purchases, and not going to substitute for 
normal] purchases. 

Mr. Garutines. The act itself provides for that. 

Mr. Turnage. We are only following the wording of the act in ex- 
pressing our position. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Let me ask a question. You spoke about Public 
Law 480, and in the same breath something about a subsidy. 

Mr. Turnage, Subsidizing under Public Law 480—I meant that. 

Mr. Tuompson. Wherein is there any subsidizing in that? 

Mr. Turnace. Well, it is a sale for local currency, and we will not 
get full reimbursement on it. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You may be right, but as we passed Public Law 480, 
and as we have discussed it since, it seems to me that we took foreign 
currency in ports to reestablish reciprocal trade under the accepted 
meaning of the term. The only restriction was that we have to spend 
that currency. back in the same country for something in short supply 
in this country. If that is a subsidy, then all foreign trade is. 

Mr. Turnage. That is only a very small proportion of the use of 
the local currency. Most of the local currency will be loaned back to 
the other government on very easy, favorable terms. They will have 
the option of making repayment in local currency. This may involve 
an indefinite period and not result in a dollar reimbursement to the 
United States Treasury. 
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Mr. Gaturnes. Here is another article in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal by Gerald L. Dearing, with a Washington dateline of 
January 26, and I quote: 

Cotton growers are not the only ones against whom the State Department shows 
discrimination in its policy of preventing exports of agricultural surpluses. 

There is a rice shortage in the Philippines because of drought. Only last week 


there was a story that the price had advanced another 50 cents a bushel because 
of the shortage. 


It is interesting to note that on December 10 the State Department held a 
meeting in Manila to discuss aid to the Philippines. 

It was noted at the meeting that the country had asked for 300,000 tons of 
~_ under Public Law 480. Discouraged, they had reduced the request to 185,000 

ns. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Turnage. I do not know how much of that is right or how much 
is wrong. I do understand that the Philippines did ask for some rice 
under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Garuines. And your thought, your policy was not to let them 
have any under Public Law 480? 

Mr. Turnage. Under 480? 

Mr. Garuines. That is what he is referring to here. Do you not 
realize that you are drawing your pay from the taxpayers of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Turnace. Well, sir, I only represent the Department of State. 

Mr. Gatuines. The Department of State. operates through and by 
virtue of the appropriations that are eae from the taxpayers of 
this Nation; is that right? Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Turnage. I am just 

Mr. Gatruincs. Whom does the State Department represent ? 

Mr. Turnace. The State Department of representing 

Mr. Garuines. Who? 

Mr. Turnage. The interests of this country. 

Mr. Garuines. Are you representing the rice industry ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think perhaps I had better interpose in this dis- 
cussion. We told the State Department people, knowing that they 
were not from the policymaking level, that if they would answer some 
technical questions in regard to what “dumping” really is, that we 
would not ask them to go into matters of higher policy. I am afraid 
what we are getting into here is something that we will have to get the 

Secretary of State to come and answer. 

Mr. Garuines. I wish we had him here now. 

Mr. Tuompson. I wish so, too. I want to get through as far as we 
can by 11:30. Let us get back to Mr. Mauritz. 

Mr, Lenrer. Maybe the Department of Agriculture representatives 
could tell us just how the producer is represented in formulating their 
plans, in so far as they affect the producers. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Who wants to handle that hot potato? Do you, 
Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Ex.us. I do not know if I can explain that satisfactorily, but I 
believe I can help a little. 

As you all know, the Department, does have local committees com- 
posed of farm representatives. We have county committees and State 
committees. When a program is being formulated, the reactions and 
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the recommendations of these various committees are requested and 
they are considered, that is, given consideration. 

I believe that the farmer is rather definitely represented in that re- 
spect, in that presumably the individual farmers in a locality have a 
say in the setup of the local committee, and do make their beliefs and 
desires known to that committee. And that is passed on through the 
State committee, on into the Washington office. 

In that respect it seems that the farmers do have rather direct and 
we hope adequate representation. 

Mr. THompson. I may be able to shed some light on that for you, 
too. 

As is well known to a good many of you, I have been trying to get 
some farm representation on the Rice Advisory Committee and also I 
might add I have been trying to get a rice man on our State ASC 
Committee. That effort finally is successful. 

I went to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Under Secretary, 
when I came up early in January, and I told them how a good many 
people who are strictly producers, who have no connection with ware- 
houses or mills or anything else—strictly farmers—felt about the - 
portionate representation they did have and should have on the Rice 
Advisory Committee. I explained that there was no fault whatever to 
be found with the millers on the committee—that they should be on by 
all means. In a great, many cases the miller who also has farming 
interests can speak for the whole industry, but as long as the strictly 
producers feels differently about it, I thought it wont he wise to put 


some of them on. They finally agreed. I think you will find when 
the committee is called again that there will be some on who are 


strictly farmers and who have no other connection with the industry. 
They will bring their point of view to the committee and they will 
take the committee point of view back to the farmers. I think it will 
make for a much better relationship and for an elimination, or at least, 
a minimization of the distrust there has sometimes been, whether 
rightly or wrongly. 

Mr. Lenrer. Is there a direct connection between that committee 
and the Department of Agriculture people who formulate our 
programs? 

Mr. Txrompson. I would say so. Would you not, Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Exxis. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Very much so. The Department people sit in with 
this committee and they mull over their problems and discuss them. 
I think that the Department follows as closely as is possible the advice 
of that committee. 

Mr. Lenrer. A lot of this was brought to our mind due to the fact 
that oftentimes, as was the case when we voted on our last quota 
election, we really are not aware of what we are voting for. We are 
of the major issues, but the actual workings of the program, it is my 
understanding is not out yet, and it is rather difficult for us down there 
to find the answers to some of the questions that we have to ask as to 
how we actually have to operate under the program. 

Mr. Tompson. I would say that through the State committee and 
on down into the county committee, the information should be avail- 
able. If not, if you have some specific questions that come up, the old 
established practice is to write the Congressman, and I will see if I 
cannot get it for you. 
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Mr. Leurer., Yes, sir. Are the regulations for the operation of the 
program out down to the State and county level ? 


STATEMENT OF J. ALTON SATTERFIELD, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Sarrerrievp. Yes; the acreage-allotment program is. The reg- 
ulations dealing with market quota is not out yet. They are working 
onit. It will be out shortly. 

You have the epannee-aliotanansé provision. You have the market- 
ing-quota provision. You have the compliance provision and price- 
support provision. 

They are separate parts of the overall program. They have to be 
gotten out piecemeal, first, because there are policy decisions to be 
made along the line as you formulate the programs. 

Mr. THomeson. Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Lenrer. Yes, sir; in part. 

Mr. Mavrirz. That, I think, gives what Mr. Lehrer had in mind, 
that those policies which he is now speaking of, the farmers feel at 
the time those policies are made, since they directly affect the farmer 
part of the industry, that the farmers healed at least be able to express 
their views on those policies. We feel that the present setup, that 
there is no definite committee setup that has farmer representation on 
it that we could go to and see that our views were at least given a hear- 
ing. That was what we, as a farmer group, would like to see if it could 
be possible to have. 

Mr. Tuompson. I cannot promise that, of course, but I certainly 
see the point of view. I have tried to inject that point of view into 
the Department. I think I have succeeded. 

Mr. Mavrirz. In any of our discussion this morning we are not 
asking that it be settled. All we are trying to do is to call attention 
to it. 

Mr. Jeff Collier is going to present a few thinkings of the farmers 
as to when it comes to determining a support price. We think that 
is very important on our crop as to what support price we have. 


STATEMENT OF JEFF COLLIER, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Coturer. Mr. Chairman, you recall that about 3 years ago there 
were three of us from widely scattered areas in Texas who came to 
Washington. And you and the Senator from Louisiana assisted us 
in having a discussion of our problem on price supports in Senator 
Connolly’s office. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Coturer. We feel that the spread support price between varieties 
is not equitable. We have felt for quite a while that it is not. I am 
speaking of the southern rice growers in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. 

At that time we expressed our views to some of the members of the 
Department of Agriculture. They told us of a method that was used. 
As I recall, it went something like this: They secured market prices 
in New York, and from that New York market price by certain cal- 
culations they deducted freight charges, and finally milling and got 
back to what in their opinion was the price received by the farmer. 
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We advised them at that time that we could get the information 
at the original source. Probably 85 te 90 percent of every sale made 
in the United States is available. We were told at that time that the 
farmers, or a group representing the farmers, would be permitted to 
sit in on the determination of future support prices by varieties. I 
do not believe that has been done. 

Last year the southeastern growers and the millers got together and 
assembled the data all of us had in trying to determine about what 
the prices paid were and knowing what the average support price 
would be. We suggested a set of support prices that would average 
out to the average support price that is established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Those figures were furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Of course, if any of us were called in at that time I have no informa- 
tion about it. Of course, a new set of figures were given us. We still 
do not know exactly how they determined them. Yet we do not be- 
lieve that they do represent the equities between the actual prices paid 
for the varieties. 

Mr. Hagen. You do not think that, for example, that long grain 
gets too much of a higher support price than the pear] variety ? 

Mr. Cotuier. I would not want to say just exactly that. Of course, 
we do have a short-grain variety which we know sells in the export 
market for less than pearl, but it does carry a higher support price 
than pearl. 

Mr. Hagen, Why is that? 

Mr. Cotirer. That is the question I am asking. 

Mr. Hagen. I see. 

Mr. THomeson. Possibly Mr. Ellis can shed some light on it. I 
know that he and I have talked about it in the past. 

Mr. Hacen. You think that particular one is too high than the sup- 
port price on that particular one? 

Mr. Coturer. We think our short grain is too high. We think there 
are other inequities. I did not intend to point that one out as being 
the principal objection. 

Among the long-grain varieties we have what we think is an inequi- 
table difference. Some adjustment was made last year. We do not 
think it was enough. 

Mr. Haagen. Specifically, what? 

Mr. Cotuzer. Take what we call the Century as compared to the old 
tine of Rexora. Up until last year they were all in the same group. 
Century was lowered this year. We still do not think they were low- 
ered enough. There is quite a wide difference in the prices paid for 
Century and the Rexora—much wider than is indicated by the support 
price. 

Mr. Hagen. Call it a ridiculous thought, do you think it might be 
possible to have separate marketing quotas, and so forth, for the dif- 
ferent types? I understand there are certain types that are creating 
most of this surplus, like these long-grain types. They are very readily 
sold abroad. 

Mr. Corxzer. I think that is one reason for our surplus, the fact that 
our support price on the Century in our general area that I am speak- 
ing of now is too high. Actually, from an economic standpoint the 
farmer can produce more of that. It is a heavy yielding variety. It 
matures over a shorter period of time. And it costs the farmer con- 
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siderably less, yet he gets a higher support for it than he does for the 
other varieties which on the market will sell for a smaller price. 

Mr. Tuompson. Our time has drawn to a close, apatlateent: I am 
afraid that we are going to have to recess the official part of this hear- 
ing in order to make way for the full committee which meets at 11: 30 
o'clock. The questions that you are getting into are pretty much ad- 
ministrative. T think they can be considered and handled in the de- 
partment. 

Without objection, anyone who wishes to file a statement to go in 
with the hearings of this morning has permission to do so. 

To the visitors here this menting. 7 wish to say that we appreciate 
your attendance. We hope we have done you some good. I have cer- 
tainly had a lot of light shed on various subjects. I would like to intro- 
duce some other members of the Agriculture Committee, who have 
just come in. They do not necessarily have rice in their districts, 
although I do not know but what Mrs. Knutson may raise some up 
in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Knutson. Wild rice. 

Mr. THompson. Mrs. Knutson is the first lady member of the com- 
mittee. We also claim the Delegate from Hawaii, Mrs. Farrington, 
who is an ex officio member. They lend more beauty to this committee 
than ever has been ‘on it before. 

Also, we have with us Mr. Laird, from Wisconsin, another wild-rice 

ower. And up there is Mr. Andresen, another wild-rice grower 

rom the dairying section of Minnesota. And Mr. Matthews over 
here. 

And here is Mr. King of Pennsylvania, a member of our subcom- 
mittee. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 25a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


Xx 











